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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEP SIT ‘Db BY THE 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 


The 1947 Foreign Relief Program 


FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


An Article 


On February 21, 1947, President Truman sent 
a message to the Congress recommending the ap- 
propriation of $350,000,000 “to assist in complet- 
ing the great task of bringing relief from the rav- 
ages of the war to the people of the liberated 
countries.” 

This action marked the beginning of the United 
States foreign-relief program of 1947, the first 
exclusively American large-scale relief effort fol- 
lowing World War II. The program represented 
a new departure in the American approach to the 
relief needs of the postwar world. As the Presi- 
dent indicated in his message, the 1947 program 
differed in many important respects from the re- 
lief efforts that had preceded it. 

Previously, the United States had sought to al- 
leviate human suffering resulting from the war by 
joining with other countries in the collective pro- 
gram entrusted to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. In those cases in 
which the United States acted independently to as- 
sist nations struggling toward recovery, it had 
provided aid in the form of credits and loans, as 
in the loan to Great Britain and smaller loans to 
other nations. 

The 1947 relief program, in contrast, called for 
limited direct aid to certain liberated countries 
by the United States, administered exclusively by 
this Government. Relief was to be free and was 
to consist only of the basic necessities of life— 
food, medical supplies, and similar items. It was 
designed to keep people alive, rather than rebuild 
devastated areas and rehabilitate shattered econ- 
omies. It was limited in scope; only a few na- 
tions, which were still facing critical essential 
needs, were to receive assistance. Most important 
of all, the relief granted was to be strictly Ameri- 
can. This country reserved the right to select the 
recipients, to determine the amounts, and to apply 
its own administrative standards and procedures. 
Although, as the President stated in his message 
of February 21, it was hoped that other countries 
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capable of extending assistance would coordinate 
such assistance with American action, the aid to 
be rendered by the United States was in no way 
connected with or contingent upon the actions of 
any other countries. 


Earlier United States Relief Activities 


By the end of 1946, the United States had al- 
ready made available almost 20 billion dollars for 
relief and rehabilitation assistance throughout the 
world. Among these American contributions to 
world recovery had been the British loan, foreign- 
credit authorizations by the Export-Import Bank, 
civilian supplies sent to occupied and liberated 
areas, credits advanced to finance sales of United 
States surpluses abroad, United States quotas in 
the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, and United States contributions to Unrra. 
In addition, the American Red Cross and 93 other 
private relief organizations in the same period had 
raised and donated over $600,000,000. 

Of all the relief activities in which the United 
States took part during and immediately after 
World War II, Unrra was the most ambitious. 
Long before the end of the war, it was generally 
recognized both here and abroad that world re- 
construction would be a gigantic task, calling for 
the best and united efforts of all the nations of the 
world capable of helping. In order to study and 
consider the challenging problems of relief and 
reconstruction and to make preparations to meet 
those problems, the United States took the lead in 
calling together in Atlantic City, in November 
1943, representatives of the Allied and associated 
nations. Unrra was created at that meeting. 

Through Unrra, war-ravaged areas of the globe, 
principally in Europe and Asia, received critically 
needed relief supplies, such as food, medicines, and 
clothing; industrial commodities and tools needed 
for economic reconstruction, such as railroad 
equipment, basic raw materials, and industrial 
machinery ; and other goods and services without 
which rescue from starvation and chaos would 
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not have been possible. In all, Unrra was respon- 
sible for the shipment of some 23,000,000 tons of 
supplies, nearly three fourths of which were pro- 
duced and shipped by the Uuited States. Of the 
approximately 3.9 billion dollars in contributions 
made available to Unrra by its 48 member govern- 
ments, the United States contributed 2.7 billion 
dollars, or 70 percent. 

United States contributions to Unrra were 
unavailable for obligation beyond June 30, 1947; 
the substitution of other relief agencies, therefore, 
was needed to meet the still critical situation in 
many parts of the world. It was into that threat- 
ened breach that the United States stepped with 
its 1947 program and with its support for other 
international agencies which inherited important 
Unrra functions. A plan was adopted, in con- 
nection with the liquidation of Unrra, by which 
the remaining functions, properties, and in some 
cases personnel were transferred to individual 
governments or to successor international agen- 
cies. In February 1947, for instance, a portion 
of Unrra’s agricultural-rehabilitation functions 
were transferred to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. On January 1, 1947, the activities 
of Unrra’s Health Division became the respon- 
sibility of the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization. An International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund was established in De- 
cember 1946. With Unrra’s responsibilities for 
the care and maintenance of displaced persons 
scheduled to end, the Preparatory Commission for 
the International Refugee Organization was set 
up and held its first session in February 1947. In 
March 1947, negotiations were begun with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions on the transfer of Unrra’s functions in 
connection with the proceeds of the sale of 
Unrra supplies. By theend of 1946, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund were 
organized for operation. 


Development of the Foreign Relief Program of 1947 


Although the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies were in a position to carry on the efforts 
toward economic rehabilitation, they were not de- 
signed to cope with certain relief problems. The 
need for food, medicine, fuel, fertilizer, pesticides, 
and seed was urgent in many war-torn countries 
which did not have the means to obtain these sup- 
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plies in the commercial market. These needs could 
be met only through outright relief grants. These 
were the vital needs that the 1947 foreign-relief 
program of the United States was designed to 
meet. 

In a radio address on December 8, 1946, Acting 
Secretary Acheson expressed the desire of the 
United States Government for completion of the 
job which had been undertaken by Unrra and laid 
down the principles which would guide this coun. 
try in the prosecution of the relief task. Mr, 
Acheson pointed out that Unrra was a large and 
somewhat unwieldy organization. For political 
and other reasons, its relief contributions were not 
always equitable. The United States, which fur. 
nished the bulk of the aid, had no effective control 
of its disposition or use. Moreover, the job which 
remained after the liquidation of Unrra as an offi- 
cial operating organization, though essential to 
continued recovery progress, was viewed then as 
comparatively small; the major relief job, it was 
felt, had already been accomplished. Only a few 
countries in Europe were considered in real need 
of free relief to avoid suffering and hardship. 

With these considerations in mind, Mr. Acheson 
proposed that each nation capable of helping 
should contribute what it could toward meeting 
relief needs in 1947. He suggested that the relief 
activities of the several countries involved be co- 
ordinated as far as possible and that the United 
Nations be used as a clearinghouse. Each nation, 
however, was to retain control over its own relief 
appropriations. “Nations receiving free relief”, 
said Mr. Acheson, “must prove their need for it, 
and they can be held to a much closer and fairer 
accountability of the use of food and other free 
supplies.” The people of the United States and 
the Congress, he said, had made up their minds 
that the relief problems of the near future were 
not of a character to warrant grants of enormous 
sums of money from the United States Treasury 
“under conditions which would leave little or no 
effective control by the grantor of these funds.” 


The Nature of the Proposed Program 


The proposed United States program, as pre 
sented to the Congress following the Presidential 
message of February 21, 1947, called for a total 
outlay by this country of $350,000,000. This fig- 
ure was 57 percent of $610,000,000, the approxi- 
mate amount exclusive of remaining UNsgRA 
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shipments estimated by the State Department to 
be the minimum relief requirements of the neediest 
countries for the calendar year 1947. This pro- 
portion was held to be a fair United States share 
of the total requirement, bearing in mind the ca- 
pacity of this country in relation to that of other 
supplying countries. Five European countries, 
Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, and Poland, and 
one Asiatic country, China, were thought to be 
in need of outside relief assistance if their popu- 
lations were to avoid disastrous suffering and 
starvation. Relief needs were calculated as that 
part of a country’s minimum imports required to 
provide the basic essentials of life which could 
not be financed out of its own resources. 

A fundamental principle of the proposed plan 
was that the total amount of assistance to be al- 
located to any country was not to be determined 
finally until the program was put in operation. 
There were three reasons for this principle. First, 
it was deemed advisable to avoid a situation in 
which a recipient nation might feel that it had a 
vested interest in or a right to a specific amount 
of money. In the case of Unrra, for instance, it 
had proved difficult to make necessary adjustments 
in allocations in accordance with changing needs 
once the original allocations had been set and an- 
nounced. Second, in estimating relief needs 
under the program, it had been necessary to make 
certain assumptions regarding future weather and 
crop conditions, export probabilities, loan and 
credit possibilities from private sources, and other 
variable factors. If unforeseen emergencies were 
to arise, these assumptions would be subject to 
serious change. Third, the amounts and types of 
assistance to be rendered by other contributors had 
to be considered and coordinated with American 
aid. What these contributions would be, and who 
would make them, were still largely unknown. 
At the time, only one relief commitment outside of 
the Unrra programs had been made by another 
government: the British Government had an- 
nounced a 40-million-dollar assistance program 
for Austria. 

The 1947 program was to remain firmly in 
American hands. Control was to be exercised to 
the end that relief supplies would be distributed 
and used by recipient countries in a manner con- 
sistent with the purposes of the program, As 
far as possible, American relief supplies distri- 
buted in foreign countries were to be sold, rather 
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than given away. It was expected that people 
who were able would pay in local currencies for 
the supplies they received, and the funds accumu- 
lated by recipient governments in that manner 
would be set aside for use in relief activities with- 
in the countries involved. It was also proposed 
that the peoples receiving American aid should 
be kept fully informed as to the source, the nature, 
and the extent of the assistance given them. 

It was planned that, following approval of the 
program by Congress, the United States Govern- 
ment would reach an agreement with each recipi- 
ent government regarding all necessary aspects of 
the relief operation including the policies, prin- 
ciples, and methods to be followed in the distribu- 
tion of the supplies. To be covered in the agree- 
ments were such subjects as the proper utilization 
of relief supplies, those produced locally and re- 
ceived from outside sources as well as those shipped 
by the United States; internal measures designed 
to achieve more efficient operation of the economies 
of the recipient countries such as rationing and 
price control; machinery for effective crop collec- 
tions; freedom of United States officials and news- 
men to travel, inspect, and report conditions; ade- 
quate publicity for American relief contributions; 
the right of the United States to halt or change the 
program at any time for any reason; efforts of 
the recipient governments to achieve economic 
recovery; and other provisions deemed necessary 
in carrying out the purposes of the relief program. 

After the conclusion of an agreement, it was ex- 
pected that target programs would be approved 
for the recipient country covering the goods to be 
procured over a two- or three-month period. Items 
to be obtained under the program would be pro- 
cured either through commercial channels or 
through appropriate U.S. Government agencies. 
The Department of State was to make the neces- 


' gary arrangements with each foreign government 


and was to keep fully informed regarding ship- 
ments and use of supplies, current relief needs, and 
compliance with the agreements concluded. It 
was not expected that the State Department would 
itself procure supplies in this country or abroad 
for shipment under the relief program. Procure- 
ment of supplies by the United States Govern- 
ment, wherever necessary, was to remain in the 
hands of the appropriate agencies, such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture for agricultural products, 
the Treasury Department for other products, and 
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the Department of the Army for supplies for oc- 
cupied areas. A small staff of trained United 
States officials was to be stationed abroad to ob- 
serve the progress made under the program and 
to insure that the obligations assumed under the 
agreements were being carried out appropriately 
by each of the recipient countries. 


Congressional Action 


On February 25, 1947, within a week of receipt 
of the President’s message, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
began public hearings on House Joint Resolution 
134, providiny for relief assistance to countries 
devastated by war. After termination of the hear- 
ings, the original bill was redrafted and reintro- 
duced as House Joint Resolution 153. On March 
20, 1947, the Committee voted to report favorably 
on the Resolution. The Committee report, issued 
on April 9, 1947, generally endorsed the proposed 
relief program and stressed the urgency of prompt 
action. “Delay”, stated the report, “would under- 
mine much of the humanitarian work heretofore 
done . . . cause much suffering and economic de- 
terioration, with consequences to the entire world 
not pleasant to contemplate.” 

On May 31, 1947, the President signed Public 
Law 84, authorizing the appropriation of $350,- 
000,000 for “relief assistance to the people of coun- 
tries devastated by war.” Public Law 84, which 
followed closely the text of the Joint Resolution, 
included additional provisions and language con- 
cerned primarily with administration of the pro- 
gram. It provided that up to $40,000,000 of the 
$350,000,000 authorized could be used as a contri- 
bution to the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund of the United Nations; that not more than 
15 million could be used for relief “in any coun- 
tries or territories other than Austria, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Trieste, and China”; that 
not more than 6 percent of the authorized $350,- 
000,000 could be used for the procurement of sup- 
plies outside of the United States and its terri- 
tories and possessions; that not more than $5,000,- 
000 could be used to pay necessary shipping ex- 
penses for supplies donated by American volun- 
tary and nonprofit relief agencies; and that relief 
supplies were to be procured and furnished by 
the appropriate United States procurement 
agencies, unless the President determined other- 
wise. The effect of this last provision was to leave 
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the procurement and shipment of relief supplies 
in the hands of those agencies normally respon- 
sible—the Department of Agriculture, the Treas. 
ury Department, and in regard to areas in which 
the United States maintained military occupation 
forces (Austria and Trieste), the Department of 
the Army. 

The law also contained a section directing the 
President “to seek arrangements that reparations 
payable from current production” by any country 
receiving relief “to any other country by treaty 
be postponed during the period of such relief,” 
This section was a reference to the fact that Hun- 
gary and Italy were obligated to pay substantial 
amounts in reparations to the Soviet Union, a 
fact which had been discussed at length in the 
hearing held on the proposed relief program by 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

In regard to the control of the relief program, 
the law attached two additional conditions to the 
obligations to be undertaken by recipient coun- 
tries. One directed that provision “be made for 
a control system so that all classes of people within 
such country will receive their fair share of es- 
sential supplies”. The other directed that, to the 
extent practicable, relief supplies be marked as 
having been furnished by the United States for 
relief assistance. 

On May 31, 1947, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Public Law 84, President Truman issued 
Executive Order 9864, delegating to the Depart- 
ment of State responsibility for operation of the 
relief program. On the same day, he transmitted 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
supplemental appropriation estimate of $350,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1947 “for relief assistance to 
war-devastated countries”. In his message to the 
Speaker of the House, the President stated that 
“our prompt rendering of this assistance will do 
much to enable recipient countries to progress to- 
ward economic and political stability and will be 
a real contribution toward an enduring peace.” 

On July 30, 1947, Public Law 271 was approved. 
This law, known as “The Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1948”, appropriated $332,000,000 
“for relief assistance to countries devastated by 
war”. Of this total, an amount not to exceed 
$600,000 was made available for the administrative 
expenses of the Department of State. In Public 
Law 393, which was approved on December 23, 
1947, five months later, an additional $18,000,000 
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was appropriated for aid to China “to enable the 
President to carry out the provisions of Public 
Law 84”. This legislation brought to $350,000,000 
the total appropriation for the Foreign Relief 
Program of 1947, authorized under Public Law 84. 


Administrative Phases 


Following the passage of Public Law 84 and 
the promulgation of Executive Order 9864, the 
Department of State proceeded to set up the 
necessary administrative arrangements for opera- 
tion of the relief program. Under these arrange- 
ments, the principal functions of the Department 
included developing of supply programs for the 
recipient countries; expediting and coordinating 
the procurement and shipment of supplies; con- 
ducting negotiations with representatives of 
foreign governments regarding all phases of the 
program, including the conclusion of agreements 
setting forth the conditions under which relief sup- 
plies would be distributed; recruiting and train- 
ing of personnel for United States relief missions 
abroad; determining the principles and practices 
to be followed by these missions; controlling and 
directing the allocation of relief funds to the 
participating agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment and to the United States relief missions 
abroad ; and serving as headquarters for the over- 
all administration of the relief program. 

In accordance with the provisions of Public 
Law 84, the President appointed a field adminis- 
trator, Richard F. Allen, to supervise American 
relief assistance. Mr. Allen, who was confirmed 
by the Senate on June 16, 1947, established his 
headquarters in Rome, where he supervised the 
work of the United States missions in Italy, 
Greece, Austria, and the Free Territory of Trieste, 
the only European areas which received assistance 
under the program. The decision to drop Poland 
and Hungary from the list of countries to receive 
aid, and to add Trieste, was based principally on 
the capacity of the program to meet only the most 
urgent relief needs. In the case of Poland, the 
decision was based largely upon the report of a 
United States mission sent to that country at the 
request of the Secretary of State. The mission, 
headed by Colonel R. H. Harrison, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Agriculture, found that 
Poland’s minimum food needs during 1947 gen- 
erally could be met without assistance from the 
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United States. Poland’s need for certain items, 
such as medical supplies and supplementary food- 
stuffs for special groups—children, orphans, sick, 
and aged—could be met, it was felt, through pri- 
vate relief organizations and other sources, includ- 
ing the International Children’s Fund, which the 
United States was supporting. 


The Relief Agreements 


One of the first tasks that the Department of 
State undertook in connection with the program 
was the negotiation of agreements with the re- 
cipient countries regarding the distribution and 
use of relief supplies. The first agreement con- 
cluded was with Austria; it was signed on June 
25,1947. Agreements with Italy and Greece were 
signed on July 4, 1947, and July 8, 1947, respec- 
tively. No formal agreement was signed with the 
Free Territory of Trieste, created by the Italian 
peace treaty in September 1947, since that area 
had no official Government organization. The 
distribution of United States relief supplies in 
Trieste was handled through the facilities of the 
Allied Military Government. The relief pro- 
gram, however, covered only persons in the British 
and American zones. Since the agreement with 
China was not signed until October 27, 1947, the 
initiation of the assistance program for that 
country was delayed for several months. 

The relief agreements with the recipient coun- 
tries all followed the same pattern and generally 
covered the same points. Each was divided into 
ten articles: furnishing of supplies; distribution 
of supplies; utilization of funds accruing from 
sales of United States supplies; effective produc- 
tion, food collections and use of resources to reduce 
relief needs; United States representatives (this 
section was headed “United States Mission” in the 
agreements with Austria and Italy) ; freedom of 
the United States press and radio representatives 
to observe and report; reports, statistics and in- 
formation; publicity regarding United States 
assistance; termination of relief assistance; and 
date of agreement. Each agreement was to take 
effect on the date it was signed and was to “con- 
tinue in force until a date to be agreed upon by 
the two Governments.” 


The Over-All Program 


After Congress had approved the appropria- 
tion of funds, the program moved ahead rapidly. 
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As of September 30, 1947, $248,663,000 had been 
approved for country programs, of which $204,- 
660,273 was the total commodity cost, and $44,002,- 
739 was the transportation cost. Considering the 
$15,000,000 set aside for the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the $5,000,000 for the 
voluntary agency transportation fund, and the 
$600,000 for administrative expenses, only 
$62,737,000 remained unprogramed. Of the ap- 
proved country programs, procurement had been 
initiated in the amount of $136,127,325, and the 
value of shipments made had totaled $72,088,161. 
In regard to the procurement of supplies outside 
the United States, which had been limited by con- 
gressional statute to not more than 6 percent of 
the total relief outlay, procurement had been initi- 
ated in the amount of $10,995,000, covering coal 
from the Ruhr, Poland, and Czechoslovakia des- 
tined for shipment to Austria, and fertilizer from 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Ice- 
land destined for shipment to Austria, Greece, and 
Italy. 

The bulk of the approved programs that re- 
flected the principal needs abroad consisted of 
foodstuffs, mostly cereals. Of the total approved 
commodity cost of approximately $205,000,000, 
more than half, about $130,000,000, was for cereals, 
and an additional $16,000,000 for fats and oils. 
Fuel accounted for $30,000,000 of assistance, and 
fertilizer and medical supplies for about $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000 respectively. In terms of ton- 
nages, cver one million tons of relief supplies, made 
up chiefly of 553,000 tons of cereals and 424,000 
tons of fuel, had been shipped abroad by the end 
of September 1947. 

The country programs were subject to constant 
change to meet varying needs abroad. During 
October, for instance, it was necessary to increase 
the Italian relief program to include essential coal 
shipments from the United States, and to increase 
the Greek program to meet additional essential 
food requirements. During that month also, a 
$27,700,000 program was set up for China, and 
$500,000 was set aside for the conservation pro- 
gram of the Citizen’s Food Committee in the 
United States. By the end of October, less than 
$25,000,000 of the $332,000,000 appropriated re- 
mained unprogramed. 

The relief program, by the last quarter of 1947, 
was in high gear. By December 31, 1947, ship- 
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China, had not yet been programed. Most of thaif ¢,, 
$6,000,000 was being held for assistance to Trieste 4 , 
after January 1, 1948. It was hoped that, with thef 4 , 
exception of the programs for China and Triesta§ 79, 
all shipments made against programs approved & age 
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By April 30, 1948, the program was virtually pre 
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set aside for country programs, including $256-f 17 
000,000 for commodities and $47,000,000 for ship} pp 
ping charges. Of the total, Austria was scheduled qa) 
to receive assistance valued at about $90,000,000% | 
China at $46,000,000, Greece at $37,000,000, Italy} a}, 
at $117,000,000, and Trieste at $12,000,000. Prof we 
curement had been initiated for all but $2,000,008 soy 
of supplies. Deliveries had been made of com-f ¢jjj 
modities valued at $284,000,000, of which $2395 fo, 
000,000 was the supply cost and $45,000,000 thet to 

shipping cost. Foodstuffs made up 80 percent, or} an, 
$205,000,000, of all the aid programed, with cereals} 
principally wheat, accounting for $170,000,000,F mo 
almost 50 percent of all relief supplies. Included} ¢9 
in the programed aid was approximately $89;} Gr 
000,000 for fuel, $1,000,000 for pesticides, $7,000, } of 

000 for medical supplies, and $2,000,000 for seeds. | che 
The over-all United States foreign relief program} ‘ 
breakdown, as of April 30, 1948, included $303, } bee 
000,000 for country programs ; $40,000,000 for the | $39 
International Children’s Emergency Fund; $¢ |} for 
500,000 for the Voluntary Relief Agency Trans } for 
portation Fund ; $600,000 for Department of State { anc 
administrative expenses ; $250,000 for the Citizen's} "1 
Food Committee; $1,000,000 for the Food Com} con 
servation Program; and $622,000 not yet} By 
programed. fro 
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The Individual Country Programs 
The breakdown of the individual country pro- 


| grams was as follows: 


Austria: As of April 30, 1948, approximately 


MF $76,000,000 of aid, excluding $14,000,000 for the 
4 cost of shipping supplies, had been programed for 


Austria. Of this total, procurement had been ini- 
tiated for $75,000,000 of supplies, and deliveries 


MF valued at $71,000,000 had been made. Food sup- 
Mf plies, predominantly cereals, made up 75 percent 
of the aid for Austria. 


The United States relief supplies were barely 
enough to maintain Austria’s minimum economic 
level. Food products shipped under the program 
furnished 60 percent of the food rationed to the 


tf Austrian population. Without this American aid, 
if Austria would have faced an acute situation. 


Lack of adequate agricultural equipment, short- 
ages of fertilizer and seed, and a bad drought dur- 
ing the summer months affected the country’s 
agricultural production during 1947. Indigenous 
production of bread grains was only 60 percent 
of prewar. The Austrian ration provided the 
normal consumer during 1947 with only 1550 to 
1700 calories a day. The normal level in the 
United States is approximately 3400 calories a 
day. 

Fuel, or coal, supplies valued at $14,000,000, 
about 18 percent of the total Austrian program, 
were programed for shipment to Austria. The 
severe 1947 drought seriously affected power fa- 
cilities and aggravated Austria’s desperate need 
for coal to meet industrial fuel requirements and 
to maintain essential services, such as hospitals 
and rail transportation. 

Greece: The relief program for Greece had al- 
most been completed by April 30, 1948, with only 
$300,000 in supplies still to be shipped. In all, 
Greece was scheduled to receive aid in the value 
of $37,000,000, including more than $4,000,000 
chargeable to shipping cost. 

The need for food in Greece, which never has 
been able to feed itself, was critical. More than 
$32,000,000 of the $33,000,000 in aid programed 
for Greece went for food supplies—$24,000,000 
for cereals and $8,000,000 for fats and oils, meats 
and fish, pulses, and dairy products. 

The guerrilla warfare in Greece has seriously 
complicated economic problems in that country. 
By the end of 1947, 430,000 refugees had fled 
from areas threatened by the guerrillas. More 
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than 1,000,000 people in addition were destitute 
and almost entirely dependent upon relief sup- 
plies. As a result of guerrilla activities, it was 
impossible to deliver needed relief supplies to 
areas with which the Greek Government was not 
able to maintain adequate communication facili- 
ties. The Greek Government faced tremendous 
problems in the care and maintenance of the 
refugees from the war-ravaged areas in the 
northern and central parts of the country, and it 
was not always able to provide them with the 
minimum food rations required for subsistence. 
Medical supplies furnished under the relief pro- 
gram, mostly penicillin, streptomycin, and cholera 
vaccine, have proved invaluable in protecting the 
population against outbreaks of serious epidemics. 
In view of the critical internal situation in 
Greece, the relief program in that country played 
a particularly important role. The United States 
relief mission worked closely with the officials of 
the United States Mission for Aid to Greece. The 
availability of United States relief supplies con- 
tributed significantly to the maintenance of stabil- 
ity in Greece and helped avert the development of 
a completely chaotic situation in that country. 
Italy: The relief program for Italy was virtually 
complete by the end of April 1948. Dollars num- 
bering 117 million had been programed for Italy— 
$96,000,000 for supplies and $21,000,000 for ship- 
ping charges. Only $400,000 in supplies remained 
to be delivered as of April 30, 1948. Cereals, pri- 
marily wheat, constituted 65 percent of the Italian 
program, and fuel, primarily coal, 25 percent. 
Italy was heavily dependent upon United States 
wheat and coal. The wheat harvest during 1947 
was only 68 percent of prewar, and without ade- 
quate outside help Italy would have faced a des- 
perate situation. Even with the foodstuffs fur- 
nished under the United States relief program, 
the Italian Government was barely able to main- 
tain minimum food-ration levels. The need for 
American coal to maintain Italy’s reduced rate of 
industrial production was urgent. The coal 
shipped under the program was subject to allo- 
cation in Italy and was used only for essential 
purposes to prevent economic retrogression. The 
success of the relief program in Italy may have 
been reflected, to a considerable degree, in the out- 
come of the Italian elections in April 1948. 
Trieste: The area supplied under the relief 
program previously had included the provinces of 
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Udine and Venézia Giulia, an area with a popu- 
lation of 1,300,000 and with a relatively substan- 
tial agricultural output. Trieste had been in- 
cluded in this area. After the signing of the 
Italian treaty, the program supplied only the 
British and American zones of the Free Territory 
of Trieste, an area with a population of 290,000 
and with practically no agricultural production. 
These zones were almost entirely dependent upon 
the United States foreign-relief program for im- 
ports to meet essential requirements of food, coal, 
and other critical items. 

A $12,000,000 program was set up for Trieste, 
consisting of approximately $10,000,000 in sup- 
plies and $2,000,000 for shipping costs. More than 
$9,000,000 in supplies had been shipped to Trieste 
by the end of April 1948. Almost $7,000,000, or 
75 percent of the program, consisted of wheat. 
Nonfood items, coal and medical supplies, made up 
only 12 percent of the Trieste program. 

The Allied Military Government’s control over 
the distribution of these supplies facilitated an 
equitable distribution of relief in Trieste. The 
shipment of relief supplies for Austria through the 
ports of the Free Territory provided a means of 
improving conditions in Trieste, where opportuni- 
ties for industrial and agricultural employment 
were limited. 

China: After the relief agreement with China 
was signed on October 27, 1947, a program of $27,- 
700,000 was set aside for that country, chiefly for 
procurement of wheat and rice. The program in- 
cluded $5,000,000 for the procurement of rice in 
Siam and also $4,000,000 for the procurement of 
medical supplies in the United States. 

When Public Law 393 was passed on December 
23, 1947, an additional $18,000,000, that was pro- 
gramed early in 1948, was made available for 
China relief. The total Chinese program totaled 
$46,000,000, $41,000,000 for commodities and 
$5,000,000 for shipping. Cereals made up about 85 
percent of China’s commodity program, and medi- 
cal supplies another 12 percent. Relatively small 
amounts of pesticides and seeds also were sched- 
uled for shipment. By April 30, 1948, deliveries 
had been made in the value of $33,000,000, includ- 
ing $3,000,000 for shipping expenses. The bulk of 
the deliveries, almost 99 percent of the total com- 
modity value, had been made up of cereals. Little 
more than $300,000 in medical supplies and seeds, 
and no pesticides, had been delivered. 
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China’s critical months, as far as food needs 
were concerned, were from March to June. It is 
traditional in China to distribute indigenous food 
stocks during the period of the Chinese New Year, 
which this year came in February. The American 
relief mission, therefore, took all possible steps 
to insure that the distribution of United States 
relief supplies should begin in March. To help 
distribute the United States supplies, the Ameri- 
can mission worked with the Chinese Government 
in developing a controlled ration plan for use in 
China’s important distribution centers—Canton, 
Nanking, Peiping, Shanghai, and Tientsin. 


Evaluation of the Program 

The 1947 foreign-relief program had the im 
mediate and direct effect of saving lives and pre 
venting economic retrogression in critical areas 
of Europe and Asia. At the same time, by pro. 
viding those supplemental amounts of food, fuel, 
medical supplies, fertilizer, pesticides, and seed 
needed to sustain life and maintain agricultural 
activity, it averted the complete deterioration of 
social, political, and economic conditions. It was 
a stabilizing influence in areas threatened with 
chaos and confusion. 

That the program, despite its contribution to 
the well-being and stability of important parts of 
the world, did not accomplish the purpose set out 
for it—the completion of the world relief task— 
can be attributed to a number of important fac 
tors, over which the Government of the United 
States largely had no control. Abnormally ad- 
verse weather conditions during 1947—droughits, 
freezes, and floods—set Europe back to a degree 
which could not have been foreseen. Resultant 
crop failures and transportation tie-ups rendered 
most of Europe incapable of continuing the pace 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation and increased 
the dependence of the Europeans upon outside as- 
sistance, principally American, for the very neces 
sities of life. Thus the 1947 relief program, 
instead of furnishing the final push toward reason- 
able economic recovery, barely enabled the popu- 
lations of those countries it assisted, those in most 
dire need, to maintain the progress they had 
already made. 

Other factors also lessened the effectiveness of 
the relief program. Rising prices, for instance, 
cut materially into the volume of goods which 
could be purchased both here and abroad for over- 
seas use. It was not possible to procure those 
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quantities of supplies with the $350,000,000 appro- 
priated which it had been anticipated would be 
obtained when the program was proposed and 
authorized. As a result, relief targets could not 
be met fully, and consequently the entire program 
suffered. Political conflicts and disturbances 
played a part in reducing the effectiveness of the 
program. Internal dissension over national policy 
and turmoil created by dissident political groups 
worked against the necessary self-help and re- 
habilitation efforts of the countries receiving 
American assistance. In Greece and China con- 
ditions of actual warfare existed. In Austria, the 
presence of the uncooperative occupation force of 
the Soviet Union hampered the distribution of re- 
lief supplies to the needy population. In all of the 
countries receiving aid, these disruptive elements 
made strong attempts to minimize the importance 
of the United States relief program and to keep 
the facts concerning it from the people. 


The Place of the 1947 Program in 
United States Foreign Policy 

It was realized even before the program was 
authorized by Congress that the 1947 foreign- 
relief program could not succeed in bringing an 


-end to Europe’s need for outside assistance. By 


June 5, 1947, when Secretary Marshall made his 
famous speech at Harvard University which set 
in motion the European Recovery Program, it had 
become clear to the authors of American policy 
that no amount of relief alone could place Europe 
firmly on the road to reconstruction and recovery. 
The extent of the physical destruction and of the 
economic and political dislocation which the war 
had visited upon Europe demanded a new and 
more fundamental approach to the problem of 
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recovery. The European Recovery Program, the 
most extensive economic undertaking in history, 
was the answer. As a stopgap until Erp could 
be placed in operation, it was necessary to supple- 
ment the $350,000,000 relief program of 1947 with 
the $522,000,000 interim-aid program for Austria, 
France, and Italy made possible by Public Law 
393, approved December 23, 1947. 

In the adoption of the interim aid and the 
European Recovery Programs lies the proof of 
the value of the 1947 foreign-relief program. It 
was an integral link in the chain of United States 
foreign policy, By preventing chaos and con- 
fusion, it held the fort during a critical period un- 
til the forces of stability and democracy could be 
mobilized for the great effort toward world re- 
covery and peace. In the absence of this foreign- 
relief program, the year 1947 might well have seen 
the triumph in strategic areas of the world of those 
forces of despair and tyranny which oppose Erp 
and which have sought on so many occasions to 
thwart American attempts to promote inter- 
national stability and understanding. Under 
such circumstances, the concept of a European Re- 
covery Program, with its significance for world 
peace and progress, might have disappeared into 
the limbo of lost opportunities. 

Taken in this larger sense, the 1947 relief pro- 
gram, the link between the war-born Unrra and 
the great cooperative European Recovery Pro- 
gram, emerges as more than a $350,000,000 foreign- 
aid program. It is seen in its true light as an in- 
dispensable step in the direction of that world of 
peace, progress, and prosperity which is the hope 
of the United States and of men of good will 
everywhere. 
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ERP Agreements Concluded With Fourteen Countries 


{Released to the press jointly with ECA July 4] 
The following 14 countries have signed or ini- 
tialed bilateral agreements with the United States 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 : Austria, 
Belgium, China, Denmark, France, Greece, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 
These agreements are finally effective for 10 of 
these countries: Austria, China, Denmark, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway. In the case of the other 
countries participating in the foreign-assistance 
program, it is expected that appropriate parlia- 
mentary proceedings to make the agreements 
finally effective will be completed in the near 
future. 
Formal action with respect to bilateral agree- 
ments has not yet been taken by Switzerland, Por- 


tugal, and Turkey. With respect to the occupied 
zones of western Germany, after the draft text of 


the master agreement was worked out, it had to. 


be adapted to the special circumstances of the occu- 
pied zones. However, in view of recent develo 
ments in Berlin, the senior occupation authorities 
of the British-American bizone of occupation have 
not had an opportunity to conclude work on the 
agreement for their zone. In the case of the 
rench zone, early signing of the agreement is 
anticipated with the understanding that amend- 
ments might be made later in order to bring it 
into conformity with the bizonal agreement. 
Under the provisions of the law, further assist- 
ance must be suspended for countries with whom 
agreements had not been concluded as of July 3, 
It is expected that there will be only brief delays 
in completing final action; serious interruptions 
in the flow of Eca? supplies are not anticipated, 


Most-Favored-Nation Treatment for Areas Under Military 


Occupation With Respect to Turkey 


In the text of the notes exchanged between the 
United States and Turkey, which are identical in 
form, variations from the U.S.-U. K. note * appear 
in paragraphs 1 and 2. Paragraph 4 of the U. S.- 
U. K. note is not contained in the U. S-Turkey 
exchange of notes. 


1. For such time as the Government of the 
United States of America participates in the oc- 
cupation or control of any areas in western Ger- 
many, the Free Territory of Trieste, Japan or 
southern Korea, the Government of the Republic 
of Turkey will apply to the merchandise trade of 
such area the provisions relating to the most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment of the merchandise trade 
of the United States of America set forth in the 
Trade Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Turkey, signed April 
1, 1939, or, for such time as the United States of 
America and the Republic of Turkey may both be 
contracting parties to the General Agreement on 


*See BuLtetTin of July 11, 1948, p. 87, for Italian 
agreement. 

* Economic Cooperation Administration, directing the 
European Recovery Program under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948. 

* Buttetin of July 11, 1948, p. 43. 
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Tariffs and Trade, dated October 30, 1947, the pro- 
visions of that Agreement as now or hereafter 
amended, relating to the most-favored-nation 
treatment of such trade. It is understood that the 
undertaking in this paragraph relating to the ap- 
plication of the most-favored-nation provisions 
of the Trade Agreement shall be iy om to the ex- 
ceptions recognized in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade permitting departures from the 
application of most-favored-nation treatment; 
provided that nothing in this sentence shall be con- 
strued to require compliance with the procedures 
specified in the General Agreement with regard to 
the application of such exceptions. 

2. The undertaking in point 1, above, will apply 
to the merchandise trade of any area referred to 
therein only for such time and to such extent as 
such area accords reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment to the merchandise trade of the Repub- 
lic of Turkey. In this connection, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will seek 
arrangements whereby such areas will accord 
most-favored-nation treatment (including most- 
favored-nation treatment in the application of 
quantitative restrictions in accordance with the 
principles of the General Agreement on Tariffs 


and Trade) to the merchandise trade of Turkey. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Appeals by U.N. Mediator for Peaceful Settlement of Palestine Situation 


CABLEGRAM FROM MEDIATOR TO SECRETARY-GENERAL ! 


June 30, 1948 

On 28 and 29 June I presented to Arab and 
Jewish authorities in Cairo and Tel Aviv — 
tively three brief papers setting forth in outline 
my views and suggestions for a possible approach 
to the peaceful adjustment of the future situation 
of Palestine. These documents were presented to 
the appropriate Arab and Jewish officials by rep- 
resentatives of the Secretariat who, as my envoys, 
were authorized to explain orally the suggestions 
presented and to give such elaboration of them 
as might be required. 

The suggestions have been presented quite tenta- 
tively and with a primary view to discovering if 
there may be found at this stage of the mediation 
a common ground on which further discussion and 
mediation can proceed. 

I have invited both Arab and Jewish repre- 
sentatives to come to Rhodes to discuss with me 
the suggestions which I have advanced or any 


counter-suggestions which either or both of them 
may wish to put forth. If for any reason this 
should not prove feasible, I have expressed my 
willingness to meet with the representatives of 
each side at such places as they may su ‘ 

I have not, however, asked either side to come 
to Rhodes for a joint meeting of Arabs and Jews 
ora a roundtable conference of the two parties. 

I have also appealed to both Arab and Jewish 
authorities not to release to the press or to other- 
wise publish the suggestions I have offered or 
their comments on them until I have officially re- 
ceived these comments or counter-suggestions. 
For this reason I am not communicating these 
papers to the Security Council at this time. 

s of 30 June no such comments or counter- 
suggestions had been received by me. I have set 
no deadline date for the communication to me of 
the views of the two parties. 


Count BrerNaDOoTTE 


TEXT OF SUGGESTIONS PRESENTED BY MEDIATOR? 


The following text was sent by the Mediator to 
be held by the Secretary-General } transmission 
to the President of the Security Council at a time 
to be notified later. The Secretary-General subse- 
quently was requested to release the text at 2:00 
p.m., E.D.T., 4 July 1948 


I have the honour to present for the information 
of the Security Council the following three papers 
presented to the Arab and Jewish authorities on 
28 June 1948, for their consideration in pursuance 
of my effort to find a common basis for discussion 
with the two parties looking towards a peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation of Palestine. 


Part I. Introductory Statement 


1. The resolution of the General Assembly of 
14 May 1948, provides inter alia that the United 
Nations Mediator is to use his good offices to “pro- 
mote a peaceful adjustment of the future situation 
of Palestine”. 


July 25, 1948 


2. It follows that my prime objective as Medi- 
ator is to determine on the basis of the fullest ex- 
ploration, whether there is any possibility of rec- 
onciling, by peaceful means, the divergent and 
conflicting views and positions of the two sides. 

3. The co-operative attitude manifested thus 
far by both sides has made possible the truce which 
began on 11 June. This truce has brought a calmer 
atmosphere, more favourable to the task of media- 
tion entrusted to me by the General Assembly. In 
this improved atmosphere I have talked with the 
representatives of both sides and have obtained a 
very clear impression of their positions on the 
question of the future of Palestine. I have also 
profited from the information afforded by the 
technical consultants whom each side has desig- 
nated in response to my request. 


U.N. doce. 8/860, June 30, 1948. 


* U.N. doc. 8/863, July 3, 1948. 
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4. The basic issues arising from the opposing 
arties relate to partition, the establishment of a 
5 ewish State, and Jewish immigration. 

5. I have thoroughly studied, weighed and ap- 
praised the positions taken by the two parties. 
interpret my role as Mediator not as one involving 
the handing down of decisions on the future of 
Palestine, but as one of offering suggestions on 
the basis of which further discussions might take 

lace and possibly counter-suggestions be put forth 
ooking toward a peaceful settlement of this diffi- 
cult problem. My suggestions at this stage, then, 
must clearly be of such nature as to provide a 
reasonable framework of reference within which 
the two parties may find it possible to continue 
their consultations with me towards the end of a 
peaceful adjustment. 

6. My analysis has taken into account the equi- 
ties involved, and the aspirations, fears, motiva- 
tions of the parties. It has also taken account of 
' the realities of the existing situation. It has con- 
vinced me that on grounds of equity as well as on 
practical pa it is impossible for me as Media- 
tor to call upon either party to surrender com- 
pane 4 its position. In the light of this analysis 

see a possibility of an adjustment which would 
give adequate reassurance to both parties as re- 

rds the vital factors in their respective positions. 

ut the realization of this possibility depends 
upon the willingness of the parties to explore all 
avenues for a peaceful adjustment and their readi- 
ness not to resume armed conflict as a means of 
settling their differences. 

7. Despite the present conflict, there is a com- 
mon denominator in Palestine which, happily, is 
acceptable to and affirmed by both sides. This is 
the recognition of the necessity for peaceful rela- 
tions between Arabs and Jews in Palestine and of 
the principle of economic unity. 

8. It is with this common denominator es- 
pecially in mind that I put forth the accompany- 
ing suggestions in outline as a basis for discussion. 
These suggestions, I must emphasise, are sub- 
mitted with no intimation of preciseness or final- 
ity. They are designed solely to explore the 
possible bases for further discussions and media- 
tion, and to elicit from the parties their reactions 
and further views. Moreover, any plans which 
might result from these suggestions could be work- 
able only if voluntarily accepted and applied. 
There can be no question of their imposition. 

9. I should make perfectly clear my intentions 
as regards future procedure. If it develops that 
the suggestions herewith presented, or suggestions 
subsequently aang which may arise from the 
reactions to those now put forth, provide a basis 
for discussion, I will carry on with the discussions 
as long as may prove necessary and fruitful. If, 
however, these or subsequent suggestions, if any 
should emerge, are rejected as a basis for discus- 
sion, which I earnestly hope will not occur, I shall 
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promptly report the circumstances fully to the Se- 
curity Council and shall feel free to submit such 
conclusions to the Security Council as I may con- 
sider appropriate. 
Count Fotke Bernaporre 
United Nations Mediator on Palestine, 
Rhodes, Greece, 27 June 1948. 


Part Il. Suggestions Presented by the 
Mediator on Palestine 


The Mediator advanced the following suggestions 
as a possible basis for discussion: 


1. That, subject to the willingness of the directly 
interested parties to consider such an arrangement, 
Palestine, as defined in the original Mandate en- 
trusted to the United Kingdom in 1922, that is in- 
cluding Transjordan, might form a Union com. 
prising two members, one Arab and one Jewish. 

2. That the boundaries of the two members be 
determined in the first instance by negotiation with 
the assistance of the Mediator and on the basis of 
suggestions to be made by him. When agreement 
is reached on the main outlines of the boundaries 
they will be definitively fixed by a Boundaries 
Commission. 

3. That the purposes and function of the Union 
should be to promote common economic interests, 
to operate and maintain common services, includ- 
ing customs and excise, to undertake development 
projects and to co-ordinate foreign policy and 
measures for common defence. 

4. That the functions and authority of the 
Union might be exercised through a central coun- 
cil and such other organs as the members of the 
Union may determine. 

5. That, subject to the provision of the Instru- 
ment of Union, each member of the Union may 
exercise full control over its own affairs including 
its foreign relations. 

6. Immigration within its own borders should 
be within the competence of each member, pro- 
vided that following a period of two years from 
the establishment of the Union, either member 
would be entitled to request the Council of the 
Union to review the immigration policy of the 
other member and to render a ruling thereon in 
terms of the common interests of the Union. In 
the event of the inability of the Council to reach a 
decision on the matter, the issue could be referred 
by either member to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations whose decision, tak- 
ing into account the principle of economic absorp- 
tive capacity, would be binding on the member 
whose policy is at issue. 

7. That religious and minority rights be fully 
protected by each member of the Union and guar- 
anteed by the United Nations. 

8. That Holy Places, religious buildings and 
sites be preserved and that existing rights in re 
spect of the same be fully por Mot by each 
member of the Union. 
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9. That recognition be accorded to the right of 
residents of Palestine who, because of conditions 
created by the conflict there have left their normal 
places of abode, to return to their homes without 
restriction and to regain possession of their 
property. 

Count Fo.Ke BEerNADOTTE 
United Nations Mediator on Palestine, 
Rhodes, Greece, 27 June 1948. 


Part Jil. Annex to the Suggestions: 
Territorial Matters 


With regard to paragraph 2 of the suggestions 
it is por. eet that certain territorial arrange- 
ments might be worthy of consideration. These 
might be along the following lines: 
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1. Inclusion of the whole or part of the Negev in 
Arab territory. 

2. Inclusion of the whole or part of Western 
Galilee in Jewish territory. 

3. Inclusion of the City of Jerusalem in Arab 
territory, with municipal autonomy for the Jewish 
community and special arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places. 

4. Consideration of the status of Jaffa. 

5. Establishment of a free port at Haifa, the 
area of the free port to include the refineries and 
terminals. 

6. Establishment of a free airport at Lydda. 


Count Fotxe BerNaDoTTe 
United Nations Mediator on Palestine, 
Rhodes, Greece, 27 June 1948. 


REPLY FROM PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL * 


7 July 1948 
On behalf of the Provisional Government of 
Israel, I have the honour to convey, for the in- 
formation of the Security Council, the text of the 
reply given by the Foreign Minister of Israel to 
the suggestions presented by Count Bernadotte to 
the Governments of Israel and of the Arab States. 

Ausrey 8S. Epan 
Representative of the 
Provisional Government of Israel 


On behalf of the Provisional Government of 
Israel, I have the honor to offer the following ob- 
servations on the suggestions presented by you un- 
der cover of your letter of June 27 as a possible 
basis for discussion in discharge of your task to 
“promote a peaceful adjustment of the future 
situation of Palestine”. 


1. The Provisional Government of Israel noted 
with surprise that your suggestions appear to ig- 
nore the resolution of the aaa Assembly of 29 
November 1947, which remains the only interna- 
tionally valid adjudication on the question of the 
future government of Palestine. 

The Provisional Government also regrets to find 
that, in formulating your suggestions, you do not 
appear to have taken into account fully the out- 
standing facts of the situation in Palestine, namely, 
the effective establishment of the sovereignty of 
the State of Israel within the area assigned to it in 
the Assembly’s resolution, and other territorial 
changes which resulted from the repulse of the 
attack launched against Israel by Palestinian 
Arabs and by the neighboring Arab States. 

2. The Provisional Government of Israel begs 
to recall that the Jewish people accepted the settle- 
ment laid down in the General Assembly’s resolu- 
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tion as a compromise entailing heavy sacrifices on 
its part, and the territory assigned to the Jewish 
State as an irreducible minimum. It is indeed the 
conviction of the Provisional Government of 
Israel that the territorial provisions affecting the 
Jewish State now stand in need of improvement, in 
view both of the perils revealed by Arab aggres- 
sion to the safety and integrity of Israel and of the 
results achieved by Israel in repelling this aggres- 
sion. In this connection, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel desires to point out that the terri- 
torial settlement laid down in the resolution was 
based on partition of Western Palestine between 
the Jewish people and the Arab population of 
Palestine. Inclusion of the Arab portion of Pales- 
tine in the territory of one of the neighboring Arab 
States would fundamentally change the context of 
the boundary problem. 

3. The Provisional Government of Israel can- 
not agree to any encroachment upon or limitation 
of the free sovereignty of the people of Israel in 
its independent State. While it is the basic aim 
and policy of Israel to establish relations of peace 
and amity with her neighbors on the basis of clos- 
est possible collaboration in all fields, interna- 
tional arrangements which may be necessary to 
give effect to this policy cannot be imposed upon 
Israel, but can only be entered into as a result 
of an agreement negotiated between the interested 
parties as free and sovereign States. 

4. The Provisional Government of Israel would 
be ready to accept the provisions concerning Eco- 
nomic Union as formulated in the Assembly’s reso- 
lution if all their basic premises were to ma- 
terialize. This is not, however, the eventuality 


* U.N. doc. 8/870, July 8, 1948, 
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envisaged in your suggestions. The partner State 
whom the Israelis are invited to join in a Union 
is both in its political identity and in its geograph- 
ical dimensions wholly different from the Arab 
State provided for in the resolution. Jewish 
consent to Economic Union in the context of the 
resolution cannot therefore be binding in the new 
situation. It must now be left to the free and 
unfettered discretion of the Government of Israel 
in the exercise of its sovereign rights to determine 
what arrangements should govern Israel’s rela- 
tions with her neighbor or neighbors in the field 
of economic co-operation. 

5. The Provisional Government of Israel must 
be particularly emphatic in its opposition to any 
infringement of Israel’s independence and sover- 
eignty as regards her immigration policy. Com- 
plete and unqualified freedom to determine the 
size and composition of Jewish immigration was 
the very essence of the Jewish claim to statehood. 
Recognition of the moral validity and the prac- 
tical urgency of that claim in connection with 
the issue of immigration lay at the roots of its 
acceptance by the international world. There can 
be no question of any Israeli Government accept- 
ing the slightest derogation in favor of any joint 
or international body from Israel’s sovereignty 
as regards control of her immigration policy. 

6. The Provisional Government of Israel was 
deeply wounded by your suggestion concerning 
the future of the Cit of Jerusalem, which it re- 
gards as disastrous. The idea that the relegation 
of Jerusalem to Arab rule might form part of a 
peaceful settlement could be conceived only in 
utter disregard of history and of the fundamental 
facts of the problem which are: 


a) The association of Judaism with the Holy 
City; 


CABLEGRAM FROM MEDIATOR TO SECRETARY-GENERAL ON PROLONGATION OF TRUCE‘ 


July 5, 1948 


The following proposals have been submitted to 
the parties on 3 and 5 July 1948: 


During that very short period, a first effort has 
been made to explore the possibilities for effective 
mediation of the Palestine dispute. It could have 
been expected that in these four weeks a peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation of Palestine 
could have been achieved on the basis of agreement 
between the parties. 

On the whole, the truce has worked well. There 
have been complaints from both sides as to the 
alleged violations of the terms of truce agreement. 
There have been instances of violation, but all 
fighting on a major scale has been stopped, and it 
can be said quite confidently that the truce has 


* U.N. doc. 8/865, July 6, 1948. 
* U.N, doc. 8/875, July 9, 1948. 


b) The unique soa occupied by Jerusalem in 
Jewish history and present-day Jewish life; _ 

c) Jewish inhabitants constituted a two-thirds 
majority in the City before the commencement of 
Arab aggression, and this proportion has greatly 
increased since then as a result of Arab evacua. 
tion ; 

d) The whole of Jerusalem with only a few 
minor exceptions is now in Jewish hands; 

e) And not least, the fact that after an exhaus- 
tive study of the problem and as a result of the 
overwhelming consensus of Christian opinion in 
its midst, the General Assembly resolved that 
Jerusalem be placed under an international 
regime. 


The Provisional Government of Israel must 
make it clear that the Jewish people in the State 
of Israel and the Jews of Jerusalem will never 
acquiesce in the imposition of Arab domination 
over Jerusalem, no matter what formal municipal 
autonomy and what right of access to Holy Places 
the Jews of Jerusalem might be allowed to enjoy. 
They will resist any such imposition with all the 
force at their command. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel regrets having to say that your 
startling suggestion regarding Jerusalem, by en- 
couraging false Arab hopes and wounding Jewish 
feelings, is likely to achieve the reverse of the 
pacifying effect which you undoubtedly had in 
mind. 

7. The Provisional Government of Israel does 
not find it necessary at this stage to comment upon 
the other points raised in your suggestions as it 
hopes that examination of its present observations 
on the major aspects of the scheme for a settle- 
ment tentatively outlined by you may cause you 
to reconsider your whole approach to the problem. 


worked well, and by 9 July 1948, neither State will 
have gained any significant military advantage 
from its application. In the meantime, through 
the operation of the truce, much bloodshed and 
destruction have been avoided and many lives 
spared. 





Security Council Resolution of July 7° 


The Security Council, 

Taking into consideration the telegram 
from the United Nations Mediator dated 5 
July 1948, 

ddresses an urgent appeal to the inter- 
ested parties to accept in principle the pro- 
longation of the truce for such period as may 
be decided upon in consultation with the 
Mediator. 
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The expiration of the date of the truce on 9 
July is now imminent. The parties to the truce 
must answer the question whether, in the absence 
of agreement on the procedure and substance of 
mediation, they will again resort to armed conflict. 

There can be little doubt that a decision to re- 
sume fighting in Palestine will be universally con- 
demned and that the party or parties taking such 
a decision will be assuming a responsibility which 
will be viewed by the world with the utmost 
gravity. 

The truce, in effect, is based on the resolution of 
the Security Council of 29 May 1948. It was the 
fighting in Palestine which induced to adopt that 
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resolution. Unless the parties themselves agree to 
extend the truce beyond 9 July, it may be assumed 
that the Security Council will again consider the 
matter and take such action as circumstances may 
demand. 

In order that the efforts toward mediation of 
the dispute may continue, and in the interest of a 
peaceful settlement of the problem by means of 
patient and tolerant effort and reciprocal good 
will, I ask the United Nations, as the United Na- 
tions Mediator on Palestine, to urgently appeal to 
the interested parties to accept in principle the 

rolongation of the truce for such period as may 
e decided upon in consultation with the Mediator. 


REPLY OF PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL ACCEPTING 30-DAY TRUCE‘ 


Following is text of Jewish reply to proposals 
of Mediator handed to Mediator by Shertok 
hursday afternoon, 7 July? 


1. The Provisional Government of Israel agrees 
to a prolongation of the Truce for a period of 
thirty days from 6 a. m. GMT on Friday, July 9th 
1948, on the understanding that the conditions to 
be observed by all parties concerned shall be sub- 
stantially the same as those which govern the 
Truce at the present time. 

2. The Provisional Government of Israel is 
ready to discuss the Mediator’s proposal for the 
demilitarisation of Jerusalem. This proposal 
provides for the supply to Jerusalem of food, fuel, 
water and other essential non-military supplies 
without limitation of quantity. It also provides 
for an international force to assume full respon- 
sibility for security but not for administration in 
the demilitarized zone, in regard to which status 
quo will be maintained. It stipulates that this 
arrangement shall in no way prejudice the future 
political status of Jerusalem and also that at the 





*U.N. doc. S/872, July 8, 1948. Telegram from the U.N. 
mediator to the Secretary-General dated July 8, 1948. 

"U.N. doc. S/871, July 8, 1948 (cable to the Secretary- 
General dated July 8, 1948, from Provisional Government 
of Israel) : 

“Have honour acknowledge receipt your telegram 2320 
July 7th. Have already communicated yesterday to 
Mediator decision Provisional Government Israel accept 
prolongation truce for thirty days and extension truce 
for three days if other side rejects prolongation. Also 
expressed readiness discuss demiltarization whole city 
Jerusalem. 
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end of the period of demilitarisation the Jewish 
forces would be entitled to return to the military 
status quo ante. The Israeli Government fully 
reserves its rights and claims with regard to the 
future status of Jerusalem. 

3. If the present country-wide Truce should not 
be prolonged, the Provisional Government of 
Israel is willing to accept an immediate cease fire 
in Jerusalem to permit a final decision to be 
reached on the question of demilitarisation. 

4. The Provisional Government of Israel does 
not favour the demilitarisation of the Haifa docks 
and port area, but is willing to consider an ar- 
rangement by which the off-loading of supplies 
required for the demilitarised area of Jerusalem 
could take place in safety. 

5. The Provisional Government of Israel does 
not favour the demilitarisation of the Haifa re- 
fineries. 

6. The Provisional Government of Israel ac- 
cepts the proposal of the Mediator for a three 
days’ extension of the Truce to permit evacuation 
of observers and stores even if the Truce as a 
whole is not prolonged. 


“Informed by Mediator this morning Arab Governments 
rejected both proposals maximum and minimum for ex- 
tension truce and as regards Jerusalem accepted demili- 
tarization principle only for old city. 

“This morning 1.00 a.m. (G.M.T.), Egyptian force con- 
sidering [consisting] two armoured columns and infantry 
launched offensive against our positions in south Palestine. 
Battle now in progress. While its armed forces are ready 
for most determined action on all fronts, Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel is most interested learn what Security 
Council will decide in present emergency. 

SHERTOK” 
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REPLY FROM ARAB GOVERNMENTS REJECTING 30-DAY TRUCE! 


Political Committee of League of Arab States 
has very carefully studied proposal put forth by 
United Nations Mediator for prolongation of 
truce and has taken note of reasons which, in his 
view, justify such prolongation. In this connec- 
tion the committee would like to recall that Arab 
Governments were forced to intervene militarily 
in Palestine on 15 May last in response to appeal 
of Arab inhabitants who are crushing majority of 
population to put an end to slaughters committed 
by Zionist terrorists against Arabs and humanity, 
to restore law and order in country and enable its 
inhabitants to exercise attributes of independence 
and right of self determination. 

Indeed, it was due to this armed intervention 
that it was possible to save many Arab lives, avoid 
much destruction and further bloodshed and re- 
store peace, law and order to areas occupied by 
Arab armies. 

Despite the fact that Arab armies were at time 
masters of situation, Arab states accepted Secu- 
rity Council resolution of 29 May last inviting 
them to agree four-week truce to enable United 
Nations Mediator carry out his functions. It was 
only to demonstrate their good-will, and give fur- 
ther evidence their earnest desire cooperate with 
United Nations in efforts to arrive peaceful and 
just solution of Palestine problem, they did so. 

However, Arab apprehension that Zionists were 
sure violate truce conditions proved well founded. 
In fact, despite these conditions Zionists continued 
aggression against Arabs in areas under their oc- 
cupation and steadily persisted throughout truce 
in pursuing their policy of smuggling immigrants, 
arms and ammunition into country, as witnessed 
by United Nations observers. They have also oc- 
cupied number of villages and positions not in 
their possession at time of cease-fire. They have 
furthermore intensified their aggressive activities 
against peace-abiding inhabitants, burning their 
villages and crops in various parts of country. 
They have committed atrocities against civilian 
population, plundering homes and pillaging prop- 
erty and forcing them work in erecting of fortifi- 
cations, digging trenches and other hard labor. 

All these activities, which constitute flagrant 
violation spirit and letter Security Council’s reso- 
lution 29 May as well as of truce conditions agreed 
to and accepted by both sides, were duly brought 
attention of United Nations Mediator. 

As matter of fact, these flagrant violations of 
truce constituted in themselves sufficient justifica- 
tion for immediate resumption of fighting by Arab 
states. However, much as they could ill afford it, 


*U.N. doc. S/876, July 9, 1948. The capitalization, 
spelling, and punctuation used here do not conform to 
the U.N. doc. 
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they have patiently kept peace in desire to afford 
United Nations Mediator ample scope carry out 
his endeavors to find peaceful solution. Unfortu- 
nately, solution proposed by Mediator based as 
it is on continuation of status quo aiming at parti- 
tion and creating of Jewish state has been most 
disappointing to Arabs. It is evident that status 
quo which inspired suggestions put forth by Medi- 
ator is result of Zionist terrorist activities in which 
they have been encouraged by policy of hesitation 
and indecision adopted by former mandatory 
power in maintenance of law and order in country, 
a policy which has not only enabled Zionist gan 

to amass huge forces, build strong fortifications in 
many parts of country and launch surprise attacks 
on peaceful population, but also to occupy many 
towns and villages and large areas without fight- 


ing. 

The Mediator fully realizes that partition and 
establishment of a Jewish state in country lies at 
root of present dispute. Therefore, the suggestion 
to adopt status quo as basis for discussions to ar- 
rive at peaceful and permanent solution of prob- 
lem undoubtedly proves to be inconsistent with 
principles of justice and democracy and detrimen- 
tal permanent interests of country’s inhabitants, 
Moreover, prolongation of truce under present con- 
ditions would mean perpetration of status quo 
which Mediator adopted as basis for his sugges- 
tion. All these factors carry us away from pur- 
pose of his Excellency’s mission, which is to find 
peaceful and just solution to problem. 

Further, the Zionists are steadily carrying on 
with establishment and consolidation of their state 
and there is no hope of their cooperation in ar- 
riving at desired peaceful settlement which was 
aim of truce. This is confirmed by Mediator’s 
memorandum 5 July setting forth his comments 
on Arab counter proposals. 

His Excellency therein declares he is fully con- 
vinced there is no possibility of persuading Jews 
to give up present separate cultural, political exist- 
ence and accept merging in unitary state. It is 
not reasonable, therefore, particularly after ex- 

ression of such conviction, to expect that pro 

ongation of truce would lead to desired peaceful 

settlement. On contrary such prolongation would 
help Zionist terrorists intensify aggressive activi- 
ties, a state which would aggravate already grave 
situation and not serve cause of peace. 

Indeed, prolongation truce in this manner is de 
trimental to Palestine Arabs who are majority. 
In fact, more than quarter million civilians among 
Arab inhabitants of country forced under terrorist 

ressure, anarchy and state of insecurity wrought 

y Zionist gangs to abandon homes and property to 
become refugees in Arab countries without re 
sources after Zionists plundered their homes and 
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laid hands on all their property. On the contrary, 
as result of truce Palestine’s gates have been flung 
wide open to unlimited J deinh immigration which, 
in four weeks of truce, has reached record unprec- 
edented in annals of country. It is only natural 
for Zionists therefore to welcome truce prolonga- 
tion because, in addition to assisting them continue 
acts of violence and depredations against Arab 
neighbors and intensify policy of unlimited Jew- 
ish immigration, it hinders restoration of peace 
and security. 

Nothing is more welcome to Arabs who are 
staunch supporters of peace than avoidance of 
bloodshed and solution of problems by peaceful 
means but impossibility of persuading Jewish mi- 
nority to abandon political ambitions always al- 
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luded to by Mediator and its determination to im- 
pose its will by force and terrorism on the over- 
whelming majority of inhabitants of country who 
form part of Arab nation coupled with its viola- 
tions of conditions of truce and utilization of in- 
terval as means for intensification of aggression 
against Arabs and for overflooding country with 
continuous flow of immigrants, all these factors 
make it imperative for Arab states not to agree 
to prolongation of truce under present conditions 
and to take all measures necessary to bring these 
conditions toend. This, however, should not shut 
door in face of further efforts by Mediator, nor 
should it preclude whatever proposals his Ex- 
cellency may put forth in that capacity. 


STATEMENT OF MEDIATOR TO SECRETARY-GENERAL ° 


Statement of the Mediator on the Arab and Jewish 
replies: 


The replies from the Arab and Jewish represent- 
atives have been received. The Jewish replies 
were handed to me by Mr. Shertok in Tel Aviv 
yesterday afternoon 7 July; the Arab replies, the 
full text of which have not been received, were 
cabled to me at Haifa in paraphrase by my repre- 
sentative in Cairo who received them early this 
morning from Azzam Pasha. 

These replies related to the following questions: 


1. The prolongation of the Truce. 

2. A temporary cease fire in Jerusalem as a 
means of concluding arrangements for the demili- 
tarization of that city. 

3. The demilitarization of the Haifa refineries, 
terminals and port area. 


The Jewish reply agreed to a prolongation of 
the Truce for a period of thirty days from 6 a. m. 
GMT on Friday, 9 July on the understanding that 
the conditions of the prolonged Truce would be 
substantially the same as those governing the ex- 
isting one. 

The Arab reply, the translated text of which 
has not been received, states that the Arabs are 
not prepared to accept a prolongation of the Truce 
under pm conditions in view of their experi- 
ence of the past four weeks. 

A request had also been presented to the parties 
that, in the event there was no agreement on the 
prolongation of the Truce, a three-day extension 
would be granted in order to facilitate the evacua- 
tion of the U.N. observers and their equipment. 
The Jewish reply accepted this proposal, the Arab 
reply makes no specific reference to it and it is 
apparently rejected. Despite this apparent re- 
jection of, the three-day extension, however all 
necessary steps are being immediately taken for 
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the safe evacuation of all U.N. observers and per- 
sonnel and their equipment. 

As regards the demilitarization of Jerusalem 
the Jewish reply has indicated a willingness to 
discuss this proposal and to accept an immediate 
cease fire in Jerusalem in order that a final decision 
might be reached on demilitarization since the pre- 
cise meaning of the Arab reply to the pro lis 
not clear, a request has been made for clarification. 
I have also informed the Arab representatives of 
my willingness to meet with them in Cairo on 
Saturday to discuss a temporary cease fire in the 
whole city of Jerusalem looking toward further 
discussions concerning its demilitarization. I have 
also informed Mr. Shertok by telephone of my de- 
sire to carry on similar discussions in Tel Aviv. 

As regards the Haifa proposal the replies of the 
two parties are so divergent as to indicate that 
pa is no prospect of an agreement of this pro- 

osal, 

. I am disappointed that hostilities are to be re- 
sumed in Palestine since it appears quite impos- 
sible for me to obtain agreement of the two parties 
not to resume hostilities. I will now concentrate 
my efforts during the next few days on obtaining a 
cease fire in Jerusalem and its ultimate demilitari- 
zation. I will do my utmost to save Jerusalem and 
the Holy Places from further destruction. 

It is my intention to make a full report to the 
Security Council at a very early date. I do not 
consider my mission as Mediator to be at an end 
as a result of this temporary set back. I will con- 
tinue to work on the task assigned to me by the 
May 14th resolution of the General Assembly with 
a view to attaining at the earliest possible day 
a peaceful adjustment of the future situation of 


Palestine. 


*U.N. doc. S/873, July 8, 1948 (telegram from U.N. 
mediator dated July 8, 1948). 
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MEDIATOR CALLS FOR 10-DAY CEASE-FIRE TRUCE ” 


The following appeal has been communicated to 
all parties concerned by the Mediator on 9 July 


1948 


I find it imperative to proceed to Lake Success 
immediately for the pur of presenting to the 
Security Council of the United Nations a full re- 
port of my negotiations and the Arab and Jewish 
replies to my several proposals. I am particularly 
and most keenly disappointed that my proposal 
for a prolongation of the truce was not favourably 
acted upon by the Arab Representatives. In this 
regard I may also call attention to the resolution 
of the Security Council of 7 July addressing an 
urgent appeal to the interested parties to accept in 
principle the prolongation of the truce for such 
period as may be decided upon in consultation with 
the Mediator. The Security Council is now ac- 
tively and urgently engaged in the consideration 


of appropriate steps looking toward an assurance 
of peace in Palestine and it is my intention to place 
myself fully at the disposal of the Security Council 
towards this end. I plan to return to Near East 
from Lake Success within a matter of days for 
the purpose of resuming my efforts at mediation, 
For the above reasons in the interest of peace and 
the peoples of Palestine, Arabs and Jews alike, and 
with grave concern for the preservation of Jeru- 
salem I make this appeal to both parties with 
utmost urgency to accept an unconditional cease 
fire in Palestine for a period of ten days extending 
from twelve o’clock noon G.M.T., Saturday, ten 
July 1948. I earnestly hope that both parties will 
demonstrate their sincere desire for peace in 
Palestine by accepting this urgent appeal and that 
their acceptance will a notified to me at my head- 
quarters at Rhodes at the earliest possible moment, 


Count BerNaDoTrrTe 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL ACCEPTS 10-DAY TRUCE " 


Sir: I have the honour to inform you that the 
Foreign Minister of the Provisional Government 
of Israel communicated the following message to 
the Mediator on the night of July 9: 


“The Provisional Government of Israel accepts 
in principle the new cease-fire proposal for the 
period of ten days and is ready to issue the nec- 
essary orders as soon as it is notified by the Media- 
tor that the proposal has been accepted by the Arab 
governments and authorities wsen toil and that 


orders to cease all hostilities have actually been 
issued to all commanders of Arab forces operating 
in the field-against the forces of Israel. The Pro- 
visional Government would prefer the time for the 
commencement of the cease-fire to be fixed in the 
forenoon Israel time.” 
I have [etc.] 
Avusrey S. Esan 
Representative of the Provisional 
Government of Israel to the United Nations 


CONCLUSION FROM MEDIATOR’S REPORT TO SECURITY COUNCIL ” 


32. There are certain stark facts in the Pales- 
tine situation which are both fundamental and 
inescapable. The Arabs are bitterly opposed to 
the partition of Palestine, the establishment of a 
Jewish State, and Jewish immigration. While 
willing to permit many of the Jews now in Pales- 
tine to remain there as a minority group in an 
Arab-dominated unitary state, they regard the 
Jews of Palestine as interlopers and a menace to 
the Arab world. The Arab States have demon- 
strated their willingness to employ armed force 
to the limit of their capacities against what they 
regard as the injustice inherent in a Jewish in- 
vasion supported by the outside world. The Arab 
States regard it as their solemn obligation to take 
up the cudgels on behalf of the Arabs of Palestine. 

33. On the other hand, the Jews of Palestine are 





” U.N. doc. 8/878, July 9, 1948 (telegram from the United 
Nations mediator dated July 9, 1948, to the Secretary- 
General). 

“U.N. doc. 8/884, July 10, 1948. 

* Excerpts from U.N. doc. $/888, July 12, 1948. 
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equally as determined to have partition in Pales- 
tine, to defend and preserve the state they have 
established, and to keep open the gates for Jewish 
immigration into that state. They too have amply 
demonstrated their willingness and ability to fight 
tenaciously to defend their state against at 

34. The de facto situation in Palestine today is 
that a Jewish Provisional Government, reco 
by an increasing number of states, exists in an 
area of Palestine, and is exercising, without re- 
strictions of any kind on its authority or power, 
all the attributes of full sovereignty, including the 
waging of war. This provisional government and 
the state it represents, were established under the 
cloak of authority given by the 29 November reso- 
lution of the General Assembly. Since that res0- 
lution, much has happened in Palestine, and it is 
not easy to undo what history has recorded. Itis 
this de facto situation which the Arab states are 
fighting to eliminate, but the plain fact remains 
that it is there. It is a small state, precariously 
perched on a coastal shelf with its back to the 
sea and defiantly facing on three sides a hosti 
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Arab world. Its future may be assessed as uncer- 
tain, and if it survives this war its security will be 
likely to present a serious problem for a good time 
to come. Its peoples, other than the Arabs in its 
midst whose large numbers have been at least 
temporarily reduced by more than half by their 
flight from Jewish occupied areas, are intensely 
nationalistic and apparently fearless in the face of 
the Arab threat. 

35. A first essential in Palestine today is an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities. But that is onl 
a first step. For the question must be answered, 
at some stage, whether the international com- 
munity is willing to tolerate resort to armed force 
as the means for settlement of the Palestine issue. 
Willingness to do this could well involve many 
risks for the peace of the entire Near East, if not 
for the larger world. In this regard a distinction 
may porey be drawn between forbidding the 
use of force in Palestine and making it unprofit- 
able to use force, on the one hand, and enforcing a 
political settlement, on the other. Ending the use 
of force in Palestine will in fact, make possible an 
eventual peaceful settlement. 
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36. For many and compelling reasons the inter- 
national community has a vested interest in a 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine problem. 
Viewed realistically, the situation is as follows. 
If armed force is forbidden in the settlement of 
the problem, and it is made prohibitively unprofit- 
able for the Arab states to employ it, there will 
be in Palestine a Jewish community with a sepa- 
rate cultural and political existence, a Jewish 
state, whose strength and prosperity and capacity 
for economic and social development, by the ad- 
mission of its own leaders, must largely depend 
on its ability to cultivate friendly relations with 
its Arab neighbours. If the employment of armed 
force is not forbidden, the issue of the Jewish state 
in Palestine will be settled on the field of battle. 
The decision which may be taken with regard to 
the resort to armed force in Palestine will deter- 
mine the immediate prospects for further effective 
mediation over the settlement. In this vital re- 
gard the decisions of the Security Council on the 
matter will be controlling. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL NOTES EXPIRATION OF TRUCE AGREEMENT * 


11 July 1948 


1. On 3 and 5 July 1948, the United Nations 
Mediator addressed a communication (S/865) to 
the Provisional Government of Israel and the 
Governments of the Arab States. In the course 
of that communication, the Mediator wrote: 


“The expiration of the date of the truce on 9 
July is now imminent. The parties to the truce 
must answer the question whether . . . they will 
again resort to armed conflict.” 


The Provisional Government of Israel ex- 
pressed its readiness to agree to a further prolon- 
_— of the truce agreement (S/872, 8 July). 

he Arab States informed the Mediator on 9 July 
that they find it: 


“imperative not to agree to a prolongation of the 
truce under present conditions and to take all meas- 
ures necessary to bring these conditions to an end.” 


(S/876) 


2. In his cablegram of 5 July addressed to both 
parties (S/865), the Mediator wrote: 


“There can be little doubt that a decision to re- 
sume fighting in Palestine will be universally con- 
demned and that the party or parties to take such 
a decision will be assuming a responsibility which 
och viewed by the world with the utmost grav- 
ity. 

Despite this appeal, and the resolution of the 
Security Council proposed by the United Kingdom 
on 6 July 1948 (S/867), the Arab States have 
tejected the prolongation of the truce, resumed 
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fighting, and thereby assumed the responsibility to 
which the Mediator referred. 

3. It is therefore clear to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel that the truce initiated by the 
Security Council’s resolution of 29 May 1948 has 
expired, and has not been prolonged. The Pro- 
visional Government of Israel therefore regards 
itself as entirely free from all its conditions and 
terms. 

4. In this connection, may I refer to the pro- 
ceedings of the Security Council at its 320th meet- 
ing on 15 June 1948, when it was decided to: 


“call to the attention of Member States as well as 
to that of non-members, if possible, paragraph 6 
of the Truce Proposals and to request them to ex- 
tend co-operation and assistance to the United 
Nations Mediator in the implementation of the 
provisions of the truce proposals.” 


The Provisional Government of Israel submits 
that it is now necessary for the Secretary-General 
to inform all Governments addressed by the Coun- 
cil on 15 June that the period of the Truce agree- 
ment has expired and has not been renewed, with 
the result that the Security Council’s request to 
them to assist in implementing the provisions of 
the truce proposals is no longer in foree. 


Avsrey S. Epan 
Representative of the Provisional 
Government of Israel to the United Nations 


*U.N. doc. 8/889, July 12, 1948 (letter from Pro- 


visional Government of Israel dated July 11, 1948, to the 
President of the Security Council). 








U.S. Urges Security Council Action for Prolongation of Truce 


REMARKS BY PHILIP C. JESSUP! 
Acting U.S. Representative at the Seat of the United Nations 


We listened this morning to the report of a man 
who has been carrying out courageously a most 
difficult assignment. 

The United Nations mediator’s report speaks 
for itself. 

This is not the time for me to attempt to make 
a flowery speech. It is the time for action by the 
Security Council. 

Fighting is now going on in Palestine. 

It is going on because one party has not agreed 
to any suggestion or appeal to avoid fighting, al- 
though the other party—the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel—declared its readiness to accept 
each and every suggestion and appeal. 

The Security Council must Face its respon- 
sibility. 

The general, the practically universal opinion, 
is that there is a threat to the peace in Palestine 
within the meaning of article 39 of the Charter. 
—— article 39, the first article of chapter 


The Security Council should recognize this fact. 

I repeat: Fighting is going on in Palestine. It 
must stop. The Security Council, in discharge of 
its duty under article 40, should order it to stop. 

The Security Council should call attention to 
the consequences of a failure to stop fighting. 
Such a warning would clearly have particular 
meaning for that party which he so far rejected 
all appeals. 


United Nations machinery must be available to 
supervise the truce. It is obvious that this ma- 
chinery should be under the direction of the United 
Nations mediator appointed by the General As- 
sembly, with the assistance of the Truce Commis- 
sion appointed by the Security Council. 

The Gity of Jerusalem is of special concern to 
mankind. The United Nations has recognized 
this fact. No mechanical difficulty applicable to 
communication with military forces scattered over 
a wide front exists in Jerusalem. The Security 
Council should order an unconditional cease-fire in 
Jerusalem to take effect 24 hours from the time of 
the resolution which I hope the Security Council 
will adopt this afternoon so that the destruction 
of Jerusalem will come to an end. 

The Security Council, in ordering, under chap- 
ter VII of the Charter, the observance of a truce, 
should make it clear that it insists that the Pales- 
tine problem is not to be solved by force. 

The Security Council should therefore decide 
that the truce hall remain in effect until the future 
situation in Palestine is adjusted by peaceful 
means. 

The United States has embodied these views ina 
draft resolution which we have handed to the See- 
retariat and which I hope has now been distrib- 
uted to the members of the Council. With your 

ermission I shall now read the text of that reso- 

ution.? 


TEXT OF SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION: 


The Security Council 

Taking into consideration that the Provisional 
Government of Israel has indicated its acceptance 
in principle of a prolongation of the truce in 
Palestine; that the States members of the Arab 
League have rejected successive appeals of the 
United Nations Mediator, and of the Security 


* Made in the Security Council on July 13, 1948, and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 

7 U.N. doc. 8/890, July 13, 1948. Not here printed. 

*U.N. doc. S/902, adopted on July 15, 1948. The last 
three paragraphs are an addition to the resolution pre- 
sented by the U.S. Variations appear in paragraphs five 
and eight of the Security Council resolution as compared 
with the U.S. draft. 
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Council in its resolution of 7 July 1948, for the 
prolongation of the truce in Palestine; and that 
there has consequently developed a renewal of hos- 
tilities in Palestine; 

Determines that the situation in Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to the peace within the meaning of 
Article 39 of the Charter ; 

Orders the Governments and authorities con- 
cerned, pursuant to Article 40 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, to desist from further military 
action and to this end to issue cease-fire orders t0 
their military and para-military forces, to take 
effect at a time to be determined by the Mediator, 
but in any event not later than three days.from 
the date of the adoption of this resolution; 
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Declares that failure by any of the Governments 
or authorities concerned to comply with the pre- 
ceding paren of this resolution would demon- 
strate the existence of a breach of the peace within 
the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter requirin 
immediate consideration by the Security Counci 
with a view to such further action under Chapter 
VII of the Charter as may be decided upon by the 
Council ; 

Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned ¢o continue to co-operate with the Mediator 
with a view to the maintenance of peace in Pales- 
tine in conformity with the resolution adopted by 
the Security Council on 29 May 1948; . 

Orders as a matter of special and urgent neces- 
sity an immediate and unconditional cease-fire in 
the City of Jerusalem to take effect 24 hours from 
the time of the adoption of this resolution, and 
instructs the Truce Commission to taken any neces- 
vg steps to make this cease-fire effective. 

nstructs the Mediator to continue his efforts to 
bring about the demilitarization of the City of 
Jerusalem, without prejudice to the future politi- 
cal status of Jerusalem, and to assure the protec- 
tion of and access to the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine; 

Instructs the Mediator to supervise the observ- 
ance of the truce and to establish procedures for 
examining alleged breaches of the truce since 11 
June 1948, authorizes him to deal with breaches 
so far as it is within his capacity to do so by appro- 

riate local action, and requests him to keep the 
Becurite Council currently informed concerning 
the operation of the truce and when necessary to 
take appropriate action ; 

Decides that, subject to further decision by the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, the 
truce shall remain in. force, in accordance with 
the present resolution and with that of 29 May 
1948, until a peaceful adjustment of the future 
situation of Palestine is reached; 

Reiterates the appeal to the parties contained in 
the last paragraph of its resolution of 22 May and 
urges upon the parties that they continue conversa- 
tions with the Mediator in a spirit of conciliation 
and mutual concession in order that all points un- 
der dispute may be settled peacefully ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to provide the 
Mediator with the necessary staff and facilities to 
assist In carrying out the functions assigned to him 
under the resolution of the General Assembly of 
14 May, and under this resolution; and 

Requests that the Secretary-General make ap- 
propriate arrangements to provide necessary funds 
to meet the obligations arising from this resolu- 
tion. 





In BULLETIN of July 18, 1948, footnote 58 on page 78, 
Second column, line 4, should read: “she had no expan- 
sionist claims.” 
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Consulate General at Jerusalem To Be 
Guarded by Marine Detachment 


[Released to the press July 17] 


At the request of the Department of State, with 
the approval of the President, the Department of 
the Navy has ordered a squad of 12 marines, under 
the command of a noncommissioned officer, de- 
tached from the U.S. Naval Forces in the Mediter- 
ranean to guard the U.S. Consulate General at 
Jerusalem. 

These men are being assigned as consular guards 
in accordance with authority contained in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. Marines are already 
serving as guards at the American Embassies at 
London, Paris, and Rome. 

Admiral Richard L. Conolly, U.S.N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of U.S. Naval Forces, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, has been ordered by 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, to expedite the arrival of the marines at 
Jerusalem. 

The marines are being ordered into Jerusalem to 
provide protection and security for representa- 
tives of the U.S. Government and for U.S. Govern- 
ment property. 


U.S. Contribution to U.N. for 1948 


A United States Treasury check for $13,841,032, 
representing the full amount of the United States 
contribution to United Nations operating ex- 
penses for the 1948 financial year, was handed 
July 8 to Byron Price, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, by Philip C. Jessup, 
Acting U.S. Representative at the seat of the 
United Nations. The transfer of funds took place 
at the Manhattan offices of the United Nations, 
405 East 42d Street, New York City, at 11:30 a.m. 

The United States share of the United Nations 
operating expenses this year is 39.89 percent. The 
1948 U.N. budget, as approved by the General 
Assembly at its last regular session, totals $34,825,- 
195, a small part of which was to be met by casual 
income, and the balance of about $34,000,000 to be 
defrayed by contributions from member nations 
based on an ability-to-pay ratio determined by 
prewar national income, per-capita income, and 
the effects of the war on national productivity. 

The contribution made by the United States last 
year was also at the rate of 39.89 percent. In 
accepting this rate for one more year, the U.S. 
Delegation to the General Assembly reiterated the 
United States conviction that in an organization 
of sovereign equals no single member should in 
normal times pay more than one third of the ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Children’s Fund 


The Executive Committee of the U.N. Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, which began 
its session in Geneva on July 16, has reported a 
_ to spend about $83,000,000 during 1949 in 12 

uropean countries and Asia. The plan also calls 
for an extension of limited Unicer aid to children 
in Germany, as well as an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. 


Nutrition Conference 


The United States is one of the 14 countries rep- 
resented at the Latin American Nutrition Confer- 
ence convened on July 18 at Montevideo by the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization. This 
conference is the result of a recommendation made 
by the Fao conference which met in Geneva last 
summer. The conference is currently engaged in 
studying and making recommendations on the spe- 
cific problems involved in raising the nutritional 
standards of the Latin American countries. 


Privileges and Immunities 


Secretary of State Marshall told a July 21 press 
conference that he did not think the security of 
the United States was endangered by the presence 
of aliens connected with the United Nations whose 
ideologies and beliefs differ from those of the 
United States. 

Mr. Marshall’s statement was made in response 
to reporters’ questions about testimony given a 
Senate Subcommittee by an officer of the State 
Department’s Visa Division regarding applica- 
tion of U.S. immigration laws to U.N. personnel. 

Mr. Marshall recalled that U.N. Headquarters 
had been established in the United States at the 
invitation of the U.S. Government with the full 
support of Congress and the American people. It 
is obvious, he said, that the U.N. could not operate 
if its personnel were excluded from the United 
States. 

The Secretary said that existing laws and pro- 
cedures provide adequate remedies in the event 
that any individual connected with the U.N. were 
found to be acting against the security of the 
United States. No such case has been raised, he 
added. 

Charles M. Hulten, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Administration, told the Senate Sub- 
committee July 21 that the United Nations has 
cooperated completely with the U.S. Government 
in working out agreements and procedures de- 
signed to reconcile U.N. privileges with U.S. 
security. 
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Trusteeship 


The Trusteeship Council completed on July 22 
an extended discussion of the Australian report 
on administration of the Trust Territory of New 
Guinea and referred to a Drafting Committee the 
formulation of the Council’s critique of the report, 
Other Drafting Committees are completing formu- 
lations of the Council’s reactions to the United 
Kingdom report on Tanganyika and the Belgian 
report on Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Council was next to review information sup- 
plied by the Union of South Africa on its admin- 
istration of Southwest Africa, a League of Nations 
Mandate which the Union has refused to place 
under United Nations Trusteeship. 


Freedom of Information 


“For governments to arrogate unto themselves 
the power to determine what is true and what false, 
what is friendly and what unfriendly, would mark 
the end of the free press”, says the concluding sen- 
tence of a United States report to the U.N. on im- 
plementation of the General Assembly’s resolution 
of November 15, 1947, regarding “false and dis- 
torted reports”. 

Such reports were asked of all U.N. members by 
Secretary-General Lie in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of October 31, 1947, 
which directed the Secretary-General to obtain 
reports from members on implementation of the 
Assembly’s resolutions in the economic and social 
field. 

Asserting that the use of governmental power 
to combat, by censorship or suppression, reports 
likely to injure friendly relations between states 
would endanger freedom of information, the U.S. 
report reasserts the position taken by the United 
States at the Conference of Freedom of Informa- 
tion held in Geneva in March and April 1948, i.e, 
that “the most effective means of combating the 
diffusion of false or distorted reports is to assure 
the availability of a multiplicity of unfettered 
sources of news and information.” 

The report suggests that ancilliary means of 
combating distorted news should include: encour- 
aging nonoflicial organizations of news personnel 
to develop higher standards, facilitating the train- 
ing and exchange of journalists, developing the 
intergovernmental right of official correction, and 
establishing continuing United Nations machinery 
to deal with information problems. 

The report noted that the Department of State 
had sent copies of the report of the U.S. Delega- 
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tion to the Geneva conference to some 1,800 per- 
sons engaged in collection and dissemination of 
information. 


Economic and Social Council 


At the conclusion of the first week of its Seventh 
Session and its first to be held in Europe, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council established its plan of 
work for dealing with the 51 items on its provi- 
sional agenda, determining those items which 
should be dropped, those which should be referred 
directly to the Plenary Session, and those which 
should be the subject of prior Committee consider- 
ation. Among the items deleted from considera- 
tion at this session were those dealing with the 
forced-labor question, an item proposed by the 
American Dadveation of Labor, and an item deal- 
ing with a series of charges against 11 countries 
for infringing trade-union rights, proposed by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The U.S. 
Representative opposed in principle re-deferring 
the forced-labor item which had already been post- 

ned from the Sixth Session of the Council, point- 
: out that Ecosoc could not avoid all political 

ebate. 

The Council also proceeded to set up three Com- 
mittees of the Whole, an Economic Committee, a 
Social Committee and a Human Rights Commit- 
tee, and two 12-member committees, a Coordination 
Committee and a Procedure and Organization 
Committee, to deal with the agenda items not re- 
ferred directly to the Plenary Session. 

In the Economic Committee, the Council ap- 
ohge proposals for convoking a conference to 

raft a new world convention on highway and 
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auto transport. Inthe Social Committee, during a 
discussion of a draft protocol bringing under con- 
trol narcotic drugs outside the scope of the 1931 
narcotics convention, the U.S. Representative pre- 
sented a formal declaration that the United States 
at the time of accession to the protocol will extend 
the convention to all territories for whose forei 
relations the United States is responsible. The 
U.S.S.R. Representative had objected that the pro- 
posed protocol was only permissive in colonial 
territories. On July 23, the Council unanimously 
approved the decision of the World Health Assem- 
bly that Geneva be made the permanent headquar- 
ters of the World Health Organization, subject to 
General Assembly approval. 


Health Assembly 


The World Health Assembly ended its first ses- 
sion in Geneva on July 24 after drawing up a 
program for creation of the first single world-wide 
health body in history. The Assembly decided that 
top priority should be given to programs in six 
fields: malaria, tuberculosis, venereal disease, ma- 
ternal and child health, nutrition, and environ- 
mental hygiene, which includes rural hygiene, 
housing, and sanitation. The Assembly also ap- 

roved the establishment of an international in- 


fluenza center and the carrying out of a world sur- 


vey to discover ways of increasing the production 
of penicillin and insulin. Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
Executive Secretary of the WxHo Interim Commis- 
sion, was elected first Director-General of the per- 
manent organization and Geneva was chosen as 
the permanent headquarters of the World Health 
Organization. 
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Relationship of Economic Commission for Europe to 


European Recovery Program 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP 


U.S. Representative on Economic and Social Council 


[Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. July 2] 


Mr. W. Averell Harriman, the U.S. Special 
Representative with special responsibilities for the 
European Recovery Program, has recently been 
named by President Truman as the U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Economic Commission for Europe. 
The assignment of this additional responsibility 
to Mr. Harriman should not only help this Govern- 
ment to coordinate its own programs of assistance 
to Europe but also contribute to the effective solu- 
tion by the United Nations of the urgent economic 
problems confronting the European countries. 

The Economic Commission for Europe is a com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations with headquarters in Geneva. It 
was established in the spring of 1947, following a 
field survey by the United Nations Temporary 
Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruction 
of Devastated Areas of which the United States 
was a member. 

The terms of reference of the Commission state, 
among other things, that it is to— 


“Initiate and participate in measures for facili- 
tating concerted action for the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, for raising the level of Euro- 
pean economic activity, and for maintaining and 
strengthening the economic relations of the Euro- 
pean countries both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world.” 


All the European members of the United Nations 
and the United States are members of the Com- 
mission. All other European countries, with the 
exception of Spain have been invited to participate 
in its work in a consultative capacity, and all the 
countries of Europe, except Spain, have attended 
one or more meetings of the Commission or its 
Committees. 

It is generally agreed that the Commission has 
thus far made notable progress in a number of 
fields, in particular in recommending allocation of 
coal in order to insure the equitable distribution 
of one of the commodities most basic to European 
recovery which until recently has been in critical 
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short supply; in the examination of problems re- 
lating to the increased production of steel; in the 
freeing-up and rationalization of the European 
transport system ; and in the analysis of the nature 
of the underlying problems of European recovery, 
It has also done useful but not such outstanding 
work in connection with the distribution of tim- 
ber—an essential of the rebuilding programs of 
the European countries—the development of elee- 
tric power resources, the production of fertilizers, 
and the examination of factors hindering the pro- 
duction of various critical components of a wide 
variety of industries. 

This substantive work of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe is clearly directly related to the 
European Recovery Program and the objective of 
the early re-establishment of a European economy 
capable of assuring an adequate standard of living 
without recourse to abnormal outside assistance, 
This direct relationship has been recognized from 
the beginning by the countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program. For example, those 
countries, in the Paris report of last summer drawn 
up in response to Mr. Marshall’s Harvard address, 
indicated their desire and intent to use the Com- 
mission, where possible, as the forum for the con- 
sideration of common economic problems and, in 
particular, for the consideration of those problems 
which were of mutual interest to eastern and 
western Europe. ‘This close relationship between 
the Ece and the European Recovery Program 
was also recognized by the Congress of the United 
States. Accordingly, the Economic Cooperation 
Act provided that the U.S. Special Representative 
in * sc might also be designated as the U.S. 
Representative on the Economic Commission for 
Europe. In so designating Mr. Harriman, it is 
our hope that the objective of economic reco 
in Europe can be more rapidly attained by 
utilization of the resources of the Commission 
that those problems which are of concern to 
European countries, and which all European coun- 
tries are prepared to examine together, can be 
solved through mutual cooperation within 
framework of the United Nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENECS 


Progress on International Maritime Safety Measures 


by Lt. Lawrence D. Bradley, Jr. 


Of singular interest to all those concerned with 
the sea and with transportation by water should 
be the recent Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, 
held at London April—June 10, 1948. The meeting, 
attended by delegations from 30 nations, was out- 
standing in the high degree of cordiality and co- 
operative effort demonstrated in arriving at the 
most practicable solution of the various problems 
on the agenda. Much was accomplished in a 
comparatively short time, and a_ substantial 
contribution was made to increased safety of ocean 
transportation. 

The Conference drew up a new convention on 
safety of life at sea which is proposed to abrogate 
and replace that of 1929. The proposed conven- 
tion will require ratification or acceptance by the 
United States in accordance with its constitutional 
procedures and will come into effect on January 1, 
1951, if by that time it has been ratified by 15 
nations, seven of which must possess merchant 
marines of over one million gross tons. The con- 
vention is a short document setting forth the con- 
tractual obligations of the signatory governments. 
Appended thereto and forming an integral part 
are the technical regulations having to do with 
maritime safety. 

Preparations by the United States for the recent 
Conference were commenced at an early date. In 
general, the 1929 convention served its purpose 
well and had been accepted by a total of 43 nations. 
Nevertheless, with the advances in nautical science 
and improved techniques accelerated during 
World War II, it seemed obvious that a conference 
should be convoked as soon as possible after the 
close of hostilities. Such a recommendation was 
made to the Secretary of State in 1943 by a special 
o ping committee organized by the Department 
or State. 

In accordance with a request of the Secretary 
of State, the Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard undertook to coordinate the work 
of drawing up a set of proposals for the revision 
of the 1929 convention. To develop the proposals 
the Commandant organized early in 1945 a num- 

r of committees upon which served 235 repre- 
sentatives of interested Government agencies and 
of all branches of the maritime industry. 

While the work relating directly to maritime- 
safety measures was progressing, steps toward the 
tventual establishment of the | iro siete 
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Maritime Consultative Organization were taking 
lace. The proposals put forward by the United 
tates Delegation at the London conference were 

in accord with and fully took into consideration 
the parallel development of the maritime organi- 
zation which was agreed upon at the conference 
held in Geneva in February and March of this 
year under the auspices of the United Nations. 

A delegation of 35 persons was appointed to 
represent the United States at the London con- 
ference. It was headed by Admiral Joseph F. 
Farley, Commandant, United States Coast Guard, 
while Jesse E. Saugstad, Chief, Shipping Divi- 
sion, Department of State, served as Vice Chair- 
man. The Delegation was made up of represen- 
tatives of the Department of State, Coast Guard, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Weather Bureau, National 
Federation of American Shipping, Shipbuilder’s 
Council of America, American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers, American Federation of Labor, and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Delegations from 30 countries attended the Con- 
ference, namely, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Panama, Republic of the Philippines, Po- 
land, Portugal, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United States, and Yugoslavia. In ad- 
dition, observers were present from Ceylon, Mex- 
ico, Rumania, Turkey, and from the following in- 
ternational organizations: International Civil 
Aviation Organization, International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau, International Labor Office, In- 
ternational Meteorological Office, International 
Telecommunication Union, the United Nations, 
and the World Health Organization. 

At the first agen session on April 23, the 
Right Honorable Sir John Anderson, United 
Kingdom, and Admiral Joseph F. Farley, United 
States, were elected Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the Conference, respectively. 

In view of the extensive field to be covered in 
the deliberations of the Conference, it was agreed 
to apportion the work by setting up a number 
of committees. Following the precedent of the 
1929 conference, committees were established to 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


deal with the five main divisions into which the 
subject matter to be considered conveniently segre- 
gated itself, namely, construction, lifesaving ap- 
pliances, radio, safety of navigation, and general 
provisions. 

The deliberations of the committees extended 
over a six-week period, after which each committee 
submitted to the Conference its report and recom- 
mendations for modifications and additions to the 
1929 convention. As approved by the Conference 
the changes provide generally for an improved de- 
gree of safety for passenger vessels and a consider- 
able extension of safety provisions to cargo vessels. 

With respect to passenger vessels, provision is 
made for seedless subdivision yo epee by 
taking into account the stability of the vessel in 
an assumed condition of damage. Alternative 
methods are provided for increased protection of 
vessels in case of fire. Special provisions are made 
to cover the more important electrical installations 
on board passenger vessels. 

The provisions for lifesaving appliances, which 
include lifeboats, life rafts, life buoys, and the like, 
have been modernized and improved and have been 
extended to cargo vessels as well as to passenger 
vessels. An improved line-throwing device is pro- 
vided for, and regular boat and fire drills are 
required. 

In the field of radio the provisions of the 1929 
convention that all passenger and cargo vessels 
of over 1,600 gross tons shall, with some minor 
exceptions, be equipped with radiotelegraphy are 
continued. In addition cargo vessels between 500 
gross tons and 1,600 gross tons must be equipped 
either with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone. 
The technical requirements for the auto alarm 
have been improved. Radio direction finders are 
made mandatory within a specified period upon all 
passenger vessels and upon cargo vessels of over 
1,600 gross tons. Provision has also been made 
for a continuing study of radionic navigation 
equipment and aids to navigation with the view 
to standardization and, when practicable, for in- 
ternational adoption. 

General principles for the international regu- 
lation of especially dangerous cargoes have been 
adopted, and means have been provided for future 
study of this important subject, the need for which 
was brought out sharply by the Texas City dis- 
aster. Necessary principles for the safe carriage 
of grain are laid down. 

Those provisions contributing to the general 
safety of navigation, such as danger messages, 
warning ships of storms and of dangers to navi- 
gation, supplying meteorological. information 
to improve weather forecasts, misuse of distress 
signals, and procedures to be followed in case of 
a vessel in distress, were reviewed and brought up 
to date or otherwise improved. The obligation 
on the master of a vessel to proceed to the assist- 


ance of a vessel in distress has been extended to 
require him to go to the rescue of disabled air. 
craft and survival craft as well. 

Provision for the maintenance of the inter. 
national ice patrol has been continued, but ar. 
rangement has been made for the redistribution 
among contributing nations of the cost of this 
service so that it will bear a reasonable relation 
to the benefits derived therefrom by the respective 
nations. 

The final act accompanying the convention 
makes numerous recommendations, among which 
is the adoption by nations of modified regulations 
for the prevention of collisions at sea or, as they 
are generally called, the rules of the road. The 
present rules have been in effect, with few modifi- 
cations, since 1889, and various attempts have been 
made to secure their improvement. The proposals 
attached to the final act will substantially meet 
this need. 

The Conference considered the unprecedented 
advancements in the field of electronic navigation 
aids, such as radar and position-fixing systems, 
which were developed for war purposes and am 
now available for use in merchant ships. While 
recognizing that the recent advance in this field 
is of great service to shipping, it was agreed that 
currently it is inopportune to require that shi 
be provided with such apparatus. However, 
Conference did make a recommendation adop 
the specifications for certain characteristics 
radar agreed upon at the International Meeting on 
Marine Radio Aids to Navigation at New York 
City aud New London, Connecticut, in 1947 andj 7 
urging governments to encourage the development] 4, , 
manufacture, and installation of radar aboard], | 
their national vessels. This 

At the final plenary session on the evening of ausp 
June 10, all delegations present at the Conference] pars 
signed the convention and final act with the er}y y 
ception of Panama, the Soviet Union, and Yugo} pati: 
slavia. The Soviet and Yugoslav Delegations 
announced that they were Arba on to sign the prof Chair 
posed convention as drafted by the Confers Dr. I 
without further advice from their respective Gor] “ ¢ 
ernments. In order not to deprive those delega}  g 
tions which had participated and contributed to 
the work of the Conference of an opportunity off Peleg 
being included among the original signatories, it{ py, 7 
was voted that the convention should remain open} yx 
for signature for a period of one month. V 

While it is premature to set forth the effect off P 
the Conference decisions on United States mari] % 
time interests in matters of merchant-vessel COM] Miss 
struction and equipment, United States vessels wil] s 
be virtually unaffected by the regulations draw}. R 
up at the Conference. As particularly high stand}, a 
ards are already established for its national vessel] 
under United States law and practices, the i 
stances in which the proposed regulations wilf)r. C: 
make for increased safety on United States met] 4 
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chant vessels are comparatively few. Several 
features of lifeboat and Stcoowine appliances have 
been improved upon, and certain classes of vessels 
heretofore not included domestically will be re- 
quired to be equipped with radio direction finders 
and radio telephones. 

On the other hand, prevailing standards for the 
construction and equipment of foreign vessels will 
be appreciably raised by the proposed regulations. 
Thus, on the coming into force of the convention 
and regulations, United States citizens traveling 
on foreign vessels will be insured of increased 
security. 

In several directions improvements have been 
made in the regulations relating to general navi- 

tion facilities and procedures which will en- 
Ence the operation safety of United States vessels. 
Provisions are made looking toward improved 
ship-to-ship rescue procedure, lifesaving signals, 
meteorological services, aids to navigation, search 
and rescue facilities, and regulations for the pre- 
vention of collisions at sea. 

The London conference is probably the last of 
the so-called ad hoc diplomatic conferences deal- 
ing with maritime safety. Conferences such as 
those which were held in 1889, 1914, 1929, and 
1948 will no longer be needed with the coming 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


into being of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization as a specialized agency 
of the United Seslean, proposed at Geneva in 
February and March 1948. When formed that 
Organization will provide the machinery for deal- 
ing with proposed amendments to the maritime- 
safety convention and regulations. It will enable 
the early circulation of proposals and the con- 
sideration thereof by the assembly of the Organi- 
zation at its regular biennial meetings. As all 
members of the Organization have representation 
on the assembly, consideration equivalent to that 
of the ad hoc conferences can be given the pro- 
posals with the same authority to recommend to 
governments changes in the maritime-safety code. 
In addition it is contemplated that the Organiza- 
tion shall become the repository or central secre- 
tariat of safety-at-sea affairs. In providing for 
the transfer to the Organization of such functions 
and responsibilities, the proposed convention 
opens the way to more logical, consistent, and 
thorough treatment of international maritime- 
safety matters in the future. It should have the 
effect not only of narrowing differences between 
United States standards and those of foreign- 
flag vessels but perhaps of advancing the mini- 
mum standards of all shipping. 


U.S. DELEGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Poliomyelitis 


The Department of State announced on July 12 
the composition of the United States Delegation to 
the First International Poliomyelitis Conference. 
This Conference, which is being held under the 
auspices of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, is scheduled to convene at New York, 
"IN. Y., July 12-17, 1948. The United States Dele- 
gation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Dr. Rolla E. Dyer, Assistant Surgeon General, United 
j States Public Health Service; Director, National In- 
stitute of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 


Dr. Thomas M. Anderson, Assistant to the Chief, Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
Veterans Administration 

Dr. Pearce Bailey, Assistant Chief, Neuropsychiatry Di- 
. vision, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Vet- 
erans Administration 


Rear Adm. Arthur H. Dearing, District Medical Officer, 
Third Naval District, United States Navy 

Maj. Louis C. Kossuth, Chief, Preventive Medicine 
Branch, Department of the Air Force 

Col. Don Longfellow, Chief, Preventive Medicine Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army 

Dr. John R. Paul, professor of preventive medicine, Yale 
University, New Haven 

Dr. Harold A. Sofield, Chief Surgeon General, Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children, Chicago 

Dr. Samuel M. Wishik, Chief, Program Planning Section, 
Health Services Division, Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis is sponsoring the Conference in celebration of 
its tenth anniversary. The purpose of the Confer- 
ence is to coordinate and evaluate the progress that 
medical science has made in the last decade in the 
study of poliomyelitis. It will be the first time 
that information on this disease, its treatment, and 
the research being done in the field will be ex- 
changed internationally on such an extensive basis. 

The program for the Conference will include the 


presentation of scientific papers and scientific and 
technical exhibits showing the progress in research 
and treatment of poliomyelitis. 

Invitations to attend the Conference have been 
transmitted to more than 60 countries. A delegate 
from each of the countries represented will present 
a summary of the poliomyelitis problem in his 
country. 


1 COMI Miss Harriett M. Bartlett, Director, Medical Social Work, 
ls will] School of Social Work, Simmons College, Boston 
jrawn| 2r. Robert W. Boyle, Chief Medical Officer, Veterans Ad- 
Ininistration Hospital, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
Dr. George R. Callender, Chief, Laboratory Section, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Admin- 
. istration 
 willDr. Carl C. Dauer, epidemiologist, District of Columbia 
s mer} Health Department 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
ECOSOC 


The Department of State announced on July 12 
the composition of the United States Delegation to 
the seventh session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, convening in Geneva 
July 19, 1948, for approximately five weeks. The 
United States Delegation is as follows: 


U.S. Representative 


Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for eco- 
nomic affairs 

Deputy U.S. Representatives 

Leroy D. Stinebower, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs 


Walter M. Kotschnig, Chief, Division of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 

Kathleen Bell, Division of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Philip Burnett, Division of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

William F. Busser, Second Secretary of Legation, Vienna 

Joseph D. Coppock, Adviser, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State 

L. Randolph Higgs, Counselor of Legation, Bern 

Louis K. Hyde, Jr., Adviser on Economic and Social 
Council Affairs, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
New York 

Frances K. Kernohan, Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, Department of State 

Lewis L. Lorwin, Economic Adviser, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 

Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor 

Herzel H. E. Plaine, Office of the Assistant Solicitor 
General 

Paul R. Porter, Alternate U.S. Representative, Economic 
Commission for Europe, Geneva 

Harry N. Rosenfield, Assistant to the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency 


Psychology 


The Department of State announced on July 14 
the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the Twelfth International Congress of Psychol- 
ogy scheduled to be held at Edinburgh July 23-29, 
1948. The United States Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 
Leonard Carmichael, President, Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass. 


Delegates 


Joseph M. Bobbitt, Chief Psychologist, Office of Program 
Planning, Mental Hygiene Division, Federal Security 
Agency 

A. Hadley Cantril, professor of psychology, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Herbert §S. Langfeld, Stuart professor of psychology, 
emeritus, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Louis L. Thurstone, Charles F. Grey distinguished service 
professor of psychology, University of Chicago, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Morris 8. Viteles, professor of psychology, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A program of symposia, lectures, discussions, 
122 





and presentation of papers has been arranged, 
The papers to be presented will be concerned with 
the following subjects: cerebral function, sensa- 
tion and perception, learning, child psychology, 
thought processes and language, mental testing 
and statistics, personality, social psychology, in- 
dustrial psychology, and clinical psychology. 


Rehabilitation of Cripples 


The Department of State announced on July 15 
the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the First Inter-American Conference for the 
Rehabilitation of Cripples scheduled to be held at 
Mexico City, July 18-24, 1948. The United States 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Mr. Michael J. Shortley, Director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency 


Vice Chairman 


Col. Harold B. Luscombe, M.C., U.S.A., Chief, Physical 
Medicine Service, William Beaumont General Hogs- 
pital, El Paso, Tex. 


Delegates 


Mr. Joseph J. Brown, State Director of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Austin, Tex. 

Comdr. Thomas John Canty, M.C., U.S.N., United States 
Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Vallejo, Calif. 

Dr. Francis J. Cummings, President, American Associa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind, Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. Edwin F. Daily, Director, Division of Health Services, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency 

Dr. Merle E. Frampton, Vice Chairman of the President's 
Committee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, Office of the Secretary of Labor 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, President, National Council on Re 
habilitation, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, Schools for Physically 
Handicapped, Division of Elementary Education, 
Federal Security Agency 

Lt. Col. Benjamin A. Strickland, Jr., M.C., U.S.A., Chief, 
Physical Medicine Consultants Division, Office of the 
Surgeon General 


The conference is being organized by the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples and 
will be held under the sponsorship of the Depart 
ment of Health and Welfare of the Government 
of Mexico. 

The purposes of the conference are: (1) to be 
come acquainted with the condition of cripples and 
existing means for their rehabilitation in each of 
the countries of this continent; and (2) to or 
ganize a commission, on which all countries will 
be represented, for the purpose of formulating 8 
five-year program to initiate or further the work 
of rehabilitation in each country. The subjects 
to be discussed at the conference will include such 
aspects of the problem of rehabilitation of cripples 
as (1) legislation; (2) means of securing the i- 
terest and help of the public; (3) adoption of 








minimum five-year program as a guide 
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the countries of this continent; (4) special 
organization of services and scientific discussions 
concerning medical care; and (5) education, pre- 
vocational training, and employment of cripples. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“The International Control of Atomic Energy: 
Policy at the Crossroads”’ Released 


[Released to the press July 18] 


The Department of State released on July 18 a 
document summarizing the efforts made during 
the past two years by this Government and other 
governments to obtain the adoption of an effective 
system for the international control of atomic 
energy. This publication is entitled Policy at the 
Crossroads (publication 3161) and was prepared 
in the Office of Public Affairs. Its purpose and 
scope are indicated in a foreword by the Secre- 
tary of State: 


“The Department of State, in keeping with the 
objective that a democratic foreign policy should 
rely on an informed citizenry, presents in this 
volume the record of United States participation 
in the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion since October 1946. Together with the 
previous volume, entitled Growth of a Policy 
[publication 2702], it constitutes a fuil record of 
this Government’s efforts in this field since the 
advent of atomic energy.” 


Policy at the Crossroads opens with a section 
entitled “The National Setting” which emphasizes 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy 
achieved by the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and connects the broad aspects of sci- 
entific research, public understanding, and na- 
tional security with the international control prob- 
lem. A narrative record of the work in the Unarc 
follows. The issues and discussions that found ex- 
pression in the Commission’s first two reports to 
the Security Council are documented in detail. 
A section analyzing the six major issues which 
separate majority and minority members of the 
Commission precedes an account of the continuing 
controversies that led to the submission of the 
Third Report and to the recommendation that the 
work of the Commission be suspended. 

The title Policy at the Crossroads expresses con- 
cisely the world’s position at the end of nearly 
three years of international negotiation. The 
hopeful sequence of action which began with Presi- 
dent Truman’s message to Congress on atomic 
nergy in 1945 has come to an impasse. As shown 
by the record, this impasse is the result of the 
Soviet Union’s unwillingness or inability to co- 
operate on an effective plan of control. An im- 
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portant section of the present document is entitled 

The Deadlocked Committees”. It gives in detail 
some of the Soviet Union’s obstructive tactics in 
the Unarc and notes the specific failures of the 
Soviets to recognize the special nature of the threat 
which the uncontrolled production of nuclear fuel 
would have for modern world society. 

This publication highlights the conclusion 
reached in the Unagco’s Third Report, that agree- 
ment on effective measures for the control of atomic 
energy is dependent on cooperation in the broader 
fields of policy. Both the Soviet case and the con- 
crete achievement of the majority members of the 
Commission are presented fully, however, and the 
account closes with a statement by the United 
States Deputy Representative to the Commission, 
Frederick H. Osborn, “. . . we have not come to 
the end of the road on the control of atomic energy. 
Rather we have blazed a trail which leads to a 
known destination and our problem now is to get 
the Soviet Union to follow that trail along with 
the rest of us.” 

The policy of the United States has been that of 
full cooperation with the other members of the 
Commission. The will to cooperation expressed in 
the original proposals to the Commission made by 
this Government in June 1946 is still vigorous and 
still its declared policy. Secretary Marshall has 
emphasized in his foreword: “The international 
control of atomic energy remains a paramount 
problem of humanity. The United States will con- 
tinue in its efforts to reach a solution of that prob- 
lem. 

One of the important conclusions advanced in 
Policy at the Crossroads concerns public under- 
standing of the atomic energy issues. It is sug- 
gested : 


“That the people of the United States as a 
whole—and not merely those with a special or 
professional interest in the subject—must concern 
themselves with acquiring an adequate under- 
standing of the essential facts about atomic energy 
and of the proposed international control measures 
on which their future security may depend. The 
same obligation falls upon the peoples of other 
nations.” 


The pamphlet will be sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 45 cents a copy with a 25-per- 
cent discount to purchasers of 100 copies or more. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Consular Offices 


The consular section of the mission at Tel Aviv, Israel, 
was opened for limited consular business including citizen- 
ship, welfare, whereabouts, and shipping services, effec- 
tive July 13, 1946. 

The office at Alexandria, Egypt, was raised to the rank 
of Consulate General, effective June 1, 1948. 
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Publications 


“The International Control of Atomic En- 
ergy: Policy at the Crossroads” Released. 


Lt. Lawrence D. Bradley, Jr., United States Coast Guard, author of 


the article on the Safety of Life at Sea Conference, served as technical 
secretary of the U.S. Delegation to the Conference. 
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